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THE TREATY AND THE CONGRESS. 


HE Preliminaries of Peace, which are now at last 
officially announced, correspond with the statements 
which had been published some time ago. With the greater 
part of the provisions the English Government will probably 
not be disposed to interfere. The boundaries of the Russian 
dependency established in Bulgaria concern Austria more 
nearly than England, and it would be a waste of labour to 
inquire whether the extension of Montenegrin territory 
is excessive. It seems that no security is given for the 
protection of the Mahometan inhabitants of Bulgaria, 


who will probably be exposed to the revenge and. 
In all proba- | 
aries of all the provisions of the treaty of peace will 


eupidity of their Christian neighbours. 
bility the secret arrangements between Russia and Turkey 
affect English interests more nearly than the dis- 
position of the territory conquered in war and in nego- 
tiation. It is difficult to explain the very title of the treaty, 
which is described as Preliminaries of Peace ; but further 
information may perhaps show that the phrase is consistent 
with diplomatic usage. The extension of Russian dominion 
is greatly to be regretted; but it could only have been pre- 
vented by a departure from neutrality. When the Duke 
of ARGYLL unnecessarily says that Russia has a right to 
attain the objects for which war was undertaken, he seems 
to confuse moral and legal right with the power to assert a 
claim. 

Lord Dersy’s proposal that Greece should be repre- 
sented at the Congress will perhaps be chiefly valuable 
as an expression of good will, and as an indication of 
the fature policy of England. The meeting of the Con- 
gress is still doubtful, nor had Prince Bismarck, three or 
four days ago, issued the formal invitations to the different 
Courts. Even ifthe Eastern question becomes a subject of 
peaceful discussion, the concessions which may be made to 
Greece will perhaps disappoint sanguine patriots. It can- 
not be the intention of the English Government either to 
encourage a petty war or to share in the further dismem- 
berment of Turkey. In the late correspondence with 
the Government of Athens it was understood on both 
sides that no attempt would for the present be made 
to extend the frontiers of the kingdom. In de- 
ference to English remonstrances, the Greek Government 
recalled the troops which had crossed the frontier, 
although it has been unable, and possibly unwilling, to 
persuade volunteers from Greece to withdraw their aid 
from the insurrection. The conflict which is now waged 
in the border provinces may probably cause serious com- 
owe a if, indeed, the insurgents could drive the 

kish forces out of the country, they might perhaps be 
allowed, like the Servians and Montenegrins, to retain the 
fruits of their victory; but, notwithstanding the constant 
accounts of successful skirmishes, the Turks, in default of 
foreign intervention, must almost certainly prevail in the 
end. The remnant of the armies which fought against 
Russia is still considerable enough to be more than a 
match for scanty bands of ill-armed mountaineers. 
The Russians will probably offer no impediment to 
the operations of a Government which may perhaps 
be now united to their own by a close alliance. The 
Turkish fleet commands the coast, and the Government of 
Greece, notwithstanding its natural sympathies, will scarcely 


forfeit the friendship of England and Austria by open par- | 
ate demand of 30,000,000. or its equivalent in land from a 


ticipation in the war. It was proper that the kingdom of 


Greece should undertake the task of watching the interests 
of the kindred population which lives under Turkish do- 
minion. The Greeks of Epirus and Thessaly are as much 
entitled as any other Christian subjects of Turkey to the 
privileges which were claimed before the war for Bul- 
garians or Bosnians. Unfortunately it is difficult to pro- 
vide effectually for the good government of provinces 
which are engaged in armed rebellion ; but, if the Congress 
meets, England will support any reasonable representation 
which may be made by the Government of Athens in favour 
of the Greeks who live beyond the frontier of the kingdom. 

It is still doubtful whether Russia will consent to the 
condition without which the English Government cannot 
enter the Congress. ‘The submission to the plenipotenti- 


be a mere recognition of the validity of the Treaty of 
Paris. It is not disputed that circumstances have 
rendered necessary a revision of some parts of the 
arrangement of 1856; but international obligations can 
only be altered by the consent of parties. The war 
may perhaps have abolished previous compacts between 
Russia and Turkey; but the neutral Powers still retain 
all the rights which were created in 1856 and con- 
firmed with definite modifications in 1871. The solemn 
affirmation of the binding nature of treaties is almost as 
important as the special arrangements which will be made 
by a Congress, if it meets. There is too much reason to 
fear that the Russian Government is bent on abolishing 
the Treaty of Paris, not merely through impatience of 
the restraints which it imposes, but as a record of defeat. 
A Russian writer insolently announces that Bessarabia must 
be recovered because it was taken from Russia by Eng- 
land and France. It is easy to understand that a peace 
extorted by arms may be unpalatable to the defeated 
belligerent, although the terms of the Treaty of Paris were 
extraordinarily mild. There was then no question of pay- 
ment of the costs of the war; nor was any territory taken 
from Russia, except a narrow district which commanded 
sume of the mouths of the Danube. If wars are ever to 
cease, they must end in treaties; and it is a monstrous 
pretension to denounce them as liable to become invalid as 
soon as the loser has recruited his strength. As long as 
the preservation of the balance of power rendered the 
partial enforcement of international law practicable, treaties 
were regarded with at least ostensible respect. When 
portions of the Treaty of Vienna were from time to time 
superseded, elaborate excuses were made for violations 
of the European compact. Thirty or forty years ago the 
Treaty of Utrecht was sometimes cited in diplomatic con- 
troversies as if it had still retained validity and vigour. 
The difference of opinion between England and Russia 
will not be removed by arguments founded on international 
law. It seems clear to almost all Englishmen that all the 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris are still formally valid, 
and that they can only be altered with the unanimous con- 
sent of all the Great Powers. On the other hand, the 
Russian Government feels or affects irritation at the 
demand that all the results of its arms and its diplomacy 
should still be regarded as provisional. It is nearly certain 
that some of the Russian claims, as, for instance, the de- 
mand for the recovery of Bessarabia, will not be admitted 
by England or by Austria. The Powers will perhaps 
acknowledge their incompetence to supervise the extortion- 
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defeated and insolvent adversary ; yet no article of the 
supposed terms of peace is more objectionable. One of the 
objects of the demand is to maintain the dependence of 
Turkey on Russia; and it may perhaps appear that it will 
be used as the foundation of a future claim to revenues 
which already belong to the Turkish bondholders. The 
special mortgage on the Rgyptian tribute has been with- 
drawn or disavowed; but Russia may hereafter cause 
trouble in the character of a simple contract creditor. If 
it were possible to know whether Russia really desires 
that the Congress should meet, an answer might be given 
to the inquiry whether the pending controversy is likely to 
end in agreement. If Prince Gortcnaxorr thinks that 
the acquisitions of his Government will be more 
secure when they have received the sanction of Enrope, 
no unseasonable obstinacy will prevent the accomplishment 
of his wishes. In the meantime a Russian army holds 
Constantinople at its mercy, and strong positions have been 
occupied on the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. Prince 
Bismarcx’s proverb as to the beatitude of those who have 
inherited the earth is still applicable to the conqueror of 
Turkey. It is yet doubtful whether Count Anprassy 
meditates any opposition to Russian policy. His latest 
specch at Pesth seemed to indicate a return to the inactive 
neutrality which has hitherto been observed by Austria. 
Sanguine Russian politicians still assert that an under- 
standing exists for an Austrian occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Russia would offer no objection to the 
arrangement. If the speech is correctly reported, Count 
ANbrRassy inclines rather to the Russian than to the 
English interpretation of the functions and powers of 
Congress; but perhaps his own policy is hampered by the 
Russian sympathies of the Court and the army. It is 
possible that diplomatic communications may have been 
more explicit than public and Parliamentary declarations. 

Peace is more seriously threatened by the movements 
of the Russian armies near Constantinople than by the 
possible Congress or by the delay in the preliminary 
negotiations. It will be easy for the Russian generals 
either to avert or to precipitate a fatal collision. Yet the 
chances of peace have been greatly increased by the ap- 
proximate unanimity of all considerable political sections 
in England. The all but treasonable baseness of an obscure 
Club calling itself the Eastern Question Association will 
not mislead the Emperor or his Minister. It might have 
seemed impossible that a handful of Englishmen should 
in present circumstances present an address requesting 
the Russian Government to extend as far as possible 
the limits of Bulgaria; but faction and philanthropy 
will account for almost any amount of perversity. The 
same fanatics probably applaud the calculated delay in the 
publication of the terms of peace; yet the reasons for 
the prolonged and deliberate mystery which is now at 
last dispelled are not easily understood. The English 
Government probably anticipated the possibility of a new 
surprise; and, although the versions of the treaty which 
had been previously published were substantially correct, 
there may still be secrets not divulged in the text of the 
document. The dispute between England and Russia seems 
to reduce itself to the issue whether on some material ques- 
tions the members of the Congress shall be bound by the 
decision of a majority. The Russian Government admits 
that a plenipotentiary may propose the consideration of any 
article of the treaty ; but, if the demand were rejected, it 
would seem to be implied that the question would be ex- 
cluded from discussion. If the treaty is submitted as a 
whole to the Congress, every provision will be necessarily 
subject to examination ; but neither Russia nor the other 
Powers will be pledged to submit to the results of a simple 
vote. 


THE INDIAN PRESS BILL. 


seem House of Commons has been easily persuaded not 
to engage in any discussion of the Indian Press Bill 
before it has an opportunity of knowing precisely what the 
Bill is and why it was passed. The Indian Government 
seems to have been aware that it was taking a serious step 
in passing such a law, and passing it in so rapid and 
ctartling a manner. A system under which the native 
press has been carried on for nearly half a century, with 
the exception of a brief period during the crisis of the 
Mutiny, was swept away by a Bill which was announced, 
discussed, and made into law in a single sitting of the 


Council. The plea for the measure itself, and that for the 
mode in which it was passed, is the same. The State is said 
to be in danger through the license of the native press, 
and to avert this danger a sharp, swift stroke was 
thought necessary. At present even Lord Sarispury 
does not appear to know what the provisions of the Bill 
really are, or to be in possession of the evidence of 
pressing and serious danger on which the Indian Govern- 
ment must be supposed to have acted. If the Secrerary 
of Srare has not yet had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on the Bill and on the manner in which it was 
passed, no one else in England can pretend to have any 
clear opinion about the matter. Perhaps Lord Satispury 
may disapprove the Bill, or he may wish that its operation 
should be temporary. Perhaps, although he does not think 
it wise that the Bill should have been passed, he may think 
that to throw over his Viceroy would be a worse evil than to 
let the Bill be valid, while he limits by discreet instructions its 
practical application. Possibly he may think the Bill a really 
good and necessary measure, and in that case the fact of his 
approving it will furnish a strong presumption that no 
discussion will show a balance of argument against the 
measure. What is known is only that for the future, in 
every part of India except Madras, any district magistrate 
may, with the consent of his superiors, call on any pub- 
lisher of a native paper to give a bond that his paper shall 
not henceforward contain any objectionable matter, unless, 
on being thus called on, he prefers to submit every article 
to an official censor before its publication. We do not as 
yet know who is to judge whether the bond shall be en- 
forced, or whether the publisher is to have any means of 
contesting the point whether the matter alleged to be 
objectionable can be fairly called so. Subject to further 
explanations on these heads, the Bill certainly seems a very 
strong measure. It places the native press entirely at the 
mercy of the Government; and it would seem, from the 
summary of the speeches made in the Viceroy’s Council, 
that nothing less was intended. That the natives should 
freely print their opinions on current politics is declared to 
be incompatible with the existence or safety of British rule. 

As Mr. Bourke pointed out in the House of Commons, 
the Indian Code attaches very severe penalties to the 
printing of seditious or grossly libellous matter; and, if it 
were this kind of press offences against which the Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to guard, it has already in its 
hands a very efficient weapon. But the present object of 
the Government is very different from any which merely 
punitive measures would enable it to accomplish. If we 
look at the extracts from the native press given as illustra- 
tions of the necessity for the new measure, we find that they 
for the most part consist of the sort of criticisms which are 
every day published in England about India or topics con- 
nected with India. These extracts, for example, tell us 
that Englishmen are often overbearing towards natives ; 
and this is a criticism in which the writers have been anti- 
cipated by the Prince or Wates and Lord Sauissury. Or 
they tell us that the prestige of England has been ruined 
by the successes of Russia; and this is a criticism which is 
served to us regularly every morning and every evening. 
Or they deplore that there is no justice in India, or that India 
is ground down by taxation; and nothing can be more 
common than to hear in England opinions to the effect that 
the English Courts, through the reduction of the vague 
and floating Indian customary law to a fixed and rigid 
system, are constantly making justice miscarry, or that 
India has now been taxed to the last farthing it can bear. 
There are indeed some foolish assertions in the extracts, 
such as that education and medicine were better cared for by 
native rulers than they are now by the English; and there 
are grotesque pieces of false news, such as that Nana Sanip 
was on kis way with a Russian army to restore a Mahratta 
dynasty. But the general run of the objectionable matter 
disclosed in these extracts is only objectionable in the sense 
that, although a Government would not inthe least mind 
it if published by friends, it does not like it when printed 
by those whom it regards as more or less like enemies. 
We are told that native papers are also apt to use 
language which gives pain to district officials, or to 
natives of high position ; and what the Government wishes 
is to avoid the possibility henceforth of pain being given 
by native journalists to itself, or its subordinates, or 
friends. It has determined that, if the natives have 
any papers of their own, they shall be papers which 
are written in a nice, mild, comfortable style, such as 
can give no offence to any official or eminent person, 
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In one way, as Mr. Bourke said, this Bill seems mild by 
the side of the Indian Code; and of course, if the Govern- 
ment takes care that nothing it considers at all objection- 
able shall be printed, no publisher can have to suffer severe 
penalties for printing that which will not get into print at 
all. A censorship is always in this way milder than a law 
vs press offences when committed. A Bill pro- 
ibiting the publishing of any native paper at all would 
be still milder in one way, for it would save publishers 
the trouble of giving bonds or of sending their articles 
before publication to unsympathetic officials. On the other 
hand, systems which aim at preventing the publication of 
any objectionable matter, at all like the system in force in 
Russia, and now, so far as this Bill extends, in India, 
destroy the press altogether as a vehicle of opinion, and 
tend to reduce all papers to the level of vapid Gorernment 
circulars expressing the same thoughts, or absence of 
thought, in nearly the same meek and hazy language. 


That the native press of India should be transmuted 
from an organ, bad or good, of native opinion into a ma- 
chine for communicating what the Government would like 
to have said and thought and believed—which experience 
shows must be the result of a censorship—may be quite 
necessary. Very strong evidence will be required to show 
that it is necessary; but, no doubt, there are circumstances 
in which a free press is an impossibility. No one could 
expect the Germans to allow a really free press in Lorraine, 
or the Russians to allow one in Poland. We in England 
must suspend our judgment until we know why such a very 
stringent measure as the new Indian Bill was thought 
necessary. But, however necessary the Bill may be, the 
mere fact that it should have been passed, and passed with 
such feverish alacrity, seems to indicate, or rather to be 
one more indication in addition to many others, that the 
Government of India is rapidly changing its character. It is 
losing its purely English type, and drawing nearer to the 
type familiar on the Continent. The old English idea of an 
official taking part in the government of India was 
that of a man calmly doing his duty in a persistent melan- 
choly manner, not in the least afraid of the natives, more 
amused than vexed by their petulance, and striving out of 
their absurd and exaggerated complaints to get hints for 
managing them more wisely. He hoped that contact with 
English manners, religion, customs, and institutions would 
gradually train them into habits and ideas which we here 
think sound and healthy. When he had served his time, 
he left with the hope that he had done a stroke of honest 
work ; and even if there was always a little favouritism in 
high quarters, yet he could generally be sure that his merits 
would be recognized, and that he would, if he did well, 
win the approbation of some man of character, sense, and 
statesmanship, who had been sent from home as Governor- 
General. Things are very different now. We have to confess 
that we are afraid of the natives; we do not want to know 
their opinions, but prefer to make them circulate ours. The 
official is to be considered a sacred personage, whose slightest 
feelings must be tenderly considered. With ourselves we 
strive to associate a few exceptional natives of the highest 
rank, and them we court and decorate and proclaim to be our 
friends, and therefore part of the sacred band against whom 
not a word must be breathed. The Civil Servant, although 
thus protected against the mass of the population, is the 
plaything of the supreme authorities. He never knows 
whether he is to be snubbed or made a Companion of an 
order which has been created within the last six weeks. 
The Viceroy exists, not to govern by the humble methods 
of quiet far-sighted statesmanship, not to infuse a tone of 
courtesy and dignity into English society, not to do the 
right thing opportunely and to say the right thing modestly, 
but to be a sort of superior sensational hero, always 
letting off an unexpected firework, wounding this 
man, glorifying that, always going about with half- 
a-dozen orders in his pocket for distribution, and 
alternately dazzling the natives with shows, smother- 
ing them with effusions of sentiment, or explaining 
how thoroughly he distrusts them. Lord Lyrron seems 
made for the post in its new form. He even uttered an 
“ eloquent peroration” in honour of the suppression of 
the Indian press. He knows how to cloak an act of 
supreme, if necessary, despotism in language which every 
intelligent Bengalee will recognize as really beautiful. 
Louis Napoteon could not have done the thing better, and 
it may be said generally that all Lord Lyrron’s govern- 
ment is more or less in the style of the Second Empire. 
Yet to say this is not altogether to blame it, for, if once 


English ideas as to the objects and methods of government 
are abandoned, there is much to be said for the govern- 
ment of Louis Napo.eon, due allowance being made for the 
difficulties in which he had chosen to place himself. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


HE half-yearly dividends of all the Railway Companies 

have now been declared, with a result which is on the 
whole not unsatisfactory. With the exception of the North- 
Eastern, almost all the Companies have maintained their 
position; and the dividends of the Southern lines, which 
depend mainly on passenger traffic, have in some instances 
risen considerably. The gross receipts for 1877, with but 
small additional mileage, are, notwithstanding the depressed 
condition of trade, in excess of those of 1876; and the 
advance, or rather the avoidance of a decline, has been 
secured in the face of serious obstacles. The Great Western, 
and in a greater degree the London and North-Western 
and the Great Northern Railways, continue to suffer 
a considerable loss through the injudicious redaction 
of passenger fares which was some years since 
forced upon all its competitors by the Midland. The 
great inconvenience inflicted on a large number of 
passengers by the abolition of second-class carriages 
has not been compensated by any benefit to the Com- 
pany. The working expenses may perhaps have been 
in some degree diminished by the reduction in the weight 
of trains; but, on the other hand, those who formerly 
travelled in the second class have, with few exceptions, 
resorted to the third class ; and the first-class passengers 
would have been content with the maintenance of the 
former fares. As all the competing Companies complain 
of heavy loss, it is improbable that the Midland should not 
also suffer. The experiment may perhaps have been re- 
commended by plausible reasons; but, if it proves to be 
unprofitable, there can be no doubt that, after a sufficient 
trial, it will be abandoned. The goods rates are everywhere 
regulated and controlled by keen competition, which 
also extends to the efficiency of the service. The 
great superiority of English to foreign railways in the 
accommodation of passengers is better known than the still 
more remarkable contrast in the conveyance of goods. 
Traders of course from time to time complain of mistakes 
and delays; but the organization of the service leaves little 
to be desired. Rates area common subject of complaint 
or dispute; but the Companies have a strong interest in 
encouraging trade ; and they are liable to the competition, 
not only of rival lines, but of other markets. Every coal- 
field in the kingdom competes with every other; and in 
the struggle the interests of Railway Companies and of the 
coalowners in their respective districts are for the most 
part identical. A similar competition is often maintained 
by manufacturing towns and by agricultural districts. 


If the working expenses of railways had been the same 
which were incurred ten or twelve years ago, nearly all 
the principal railways would now be paying from eight to 
ten per cent.; but the cost of working tends certainly to 
increase, although for two years past coal and iron have 
been unusually cheap. The saving in locomotive fuel has 
no drawback as long as it lasts; but when old iron as well 
as new is reduced in price, the Companies only profit by the 
difference in price between the worn-out materials and those 
which are placed in their stead. A permanent saving will 
be effected when steel rails have been everywhere substi- 
tuted for iron; but the change, as long as it is in 
progress, necessarily imposes an additional charge on 
revenue. ‘The iron rail manufacture is almost extinct, and 
in a few years all traffic will be conducted over steel rails, 
which last three or four times as long as iron. The in- 
crease in wages and in the number of railway servants 
which took place in a prosperous period has proved to be 
permanent. The block system involves a heavy expense; 
and neither that nor any other contrivance will render 
accidents impossible as long as a pointsman or an engine- 
driver is human and fallible; bat the block system, on the 
whole, tends to diminish risk. It may be hoped that the 
alarm expressed by a Scotch Judge at the discovery that 
station-masters sometimes speculated in railway shares may 
have been exaggerated. It has not been proved that any 
railway servant has yet upset a train for the purpose of 
affecting prices ; nor is a gambler always ready to become 
a wholesale murderer. 
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Some of the Companies have a considerable capital en- 


gaged in works which are as yet either partially or wholly | 


non-remunerative. Works in progress form a dead weight 
on revenue ; and when new lines are opened a considerable 
interval for the most part elapses before the old course of 
traffic is so far diverted as to render them profitable. As 
Companies never publish separate balance-sheets showing 
the returns and expenses of parts of their systems, it is not 
known whether extensions or branches have at first an- 
swered the expectations of their promoters. The Midland 
Company will sooner or later carry a valuable Scotch traffic 
by their independent line to Carlisle; but the bulk of the 
trade had previously belonged to the London and North- 
Western, which will probably long retain the advantage 
of early possession. On the whole, railway profits 
are perhaps more likely to increase than to diminish; and 
provident investors will prefer the Companies which have 
a large proportion of fixed charges. The whole of any 
increase which may accrue will belong to the ordinary 
shareholders, who may therefore rely on the elasticity of 
the whole undertaking. Only a few years ago the Great 
Western Company was barely able to meet its preference 
charges; and now it has paid for the half-year a dividend 
of 4} per cent. In the same time the price of the shares 
has more than doubled. The Company has perhaps not 
yet reaped the full benefit of the recent amalgamations, 
which gave it the largest mileage in the kingdom, with 
the command of a great part of the South Wales coal- 
field; and, with the monopoly of a large district in the 
West of England, the Great Western ought to be a valuable 
undertaking. The North British and the Great Eastern 
offer other instances of Companies with an unusually large 
proportion of fixed charges. 


All Companies with a mineral traffic to London have 
reason to regret the failure of the negotiation for amal- 
gamating the Great Eastern and Great Northern Railways. 
In consequence of the unfavourable result of the treaty, 
the Great Eastern has projected an independent line into 
Yorkshire with a tariff greatly below the maximum of all 
existing lines. If the Bill which is now under the con- 
sideration of Parliament is passed, all the rates on coal to 
London will be immediately reduced for the time, though 
perhaps some means may be eventually devised for obviat- 
ing the loss. In consequence of the competition of coal- 
fields, the Great Western and London and North- 
Western will be affected by any change in the rates from 
the Northern collieries. Hitherto the maximum charges 
have been regulated by the freights of the screw-colliers ; 
but, for various reasons, the railway traffic has great ad- 
vantages over the sea. If the reduction takes place, 
experience will show whether the London dealers will ob- 
tain any share of the profits which will accrue to coal- 
owners. It is not absolutely impossible that consumers 
may also obtain a reduction of price; but any possible 
diminution of rates will probably be on too small a scale 
to affect the retail trade. A more general risk to rail- 
way undertakings, inasmuch as it affects goods as well as 
minerals, consists in the attempt of the Railway Commis- 
sioners to obtain additivnal powers which would enable 
them more effectually than at present to override the Par- 
liamentary contracts under which the lines have been con- 
structed. Already, by an undoubted anomaly, they are able 
to disregard the authorized tariffs on application for 
a rate by any Company using part of a private route. 
In their last Report the Commissioners request that 
they should be allowed the same discretion whenever a 
trader or freighter proposes to reduce an existing rate. 
An indefensible proposal derives no additional recommen- 
dation from the circumstance that it proceeds from a tri- 
bunal greatly in want of employment. The business of the 
Commissioners as arbitrators has perceptibly decreased, 
and the cases which require their interposition are few in 
number. It is not desirable that Parliament should make 
work for a Court, instead of constituting a Court if necessary 
to meet a public want. The Legislature ought not to en- 
courage any popular clamour for the spoliation of property. 
Of all classes of capitalists, investors in railways have per- 
haps rendered the greatest services to the community, with 
but moderate average benefit to themselves. As long as 
the Companies discharge their duty, they are entitled 
to protection, though not to special favour. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


7 Socialists of Berlin have been meeting in their 
. strength and their thousands like our own brethren 
in Hyde Park. One of their local leaders recently died, 
an enthusiast who had for years surveyed existence from 
the disadvantageous position of a journeyman printer. 
His funeral was attended by ten thousand men, women, and 
children, arrayed for the occasion in the red scarves which 
custom has established as the proper ensign of subversive 
theories. The Socialists of Berlin appear to have con- 
vinced themselves not only that there is nothing right on 
this side of the grave, but that there is nothing at all, 
right or wrong, beyond it, and they have erected these 
two propositions into a creed to which the crowd present 
at the funeral solemnly vowed its passionate and unwavering 
adherence. Nor is it only on great occasions, and when 
death summons them together, that the Berlin Socialists 
meet and encourage each other to bear all things and hope 
all things for the great cause to which they are pledged. 
They scem to be always meeting, and, what may seem 
strange, they show an almost greater strength of women 
than of men. Socialist ladies seem very thoroughgoing 
people. Last month, we are told by a Correspondent of the 
Times, twelve hundred women assembled in a dancing-saloon 
to discuss the principles of religion and property. The ladies 
made short work with both sets of priuciples. The chair- 
woman gave an interesting history of her own conversion, 
and of the fruits in heart and conduct which her new faith 
called forth. ‘I will just relate,” she said, “ how I left 
“ the Church and became a Socialist. I simply discovered 
“ that my belief never gave me anything to eat; with five 
“hungry children around me, this argument was conclu- 
“ sive.” Her eyes being thus opened, she began not only 
to preach, but to practise, her new principles. She was, 
as she told her audience, not only a mother but an aunt; 
and her sister, whom she had been able to help in a small 
way, had two children who fortunately had not been chris- 
tened, so that there was no antecedent obstacle to their 
growing up as their aunt could wish, but who, of course, 
owing to their tender years, might be led astray. Oneday, 
to her horror, she saw two clergymen in her sister’s room, 
and as she Jaconically, but graphically, put it, ‘“‘ Of course 
“ T insulted them.” This finished them off; but to her 
sister she had to give one of those stern warnings to which 
advisers of all persuasions are strongly inclined. “I told her 
“ that if the children were baptized she had seen the last of 
“my coin.” That a woman should have imperfect ideas 
of argument, should be violent in language, and should 
bully the unhappy men across whom she may come, is 
nothing very new tous. Weknow what our own sweet 
Englishwomen can be when they make themselves unplea- 
sant. But that awoman should have lcarnt to conduct 
herself exactly like a district visitor of the worst type on 
behalf of a creed the point of which is that there is nothing 
to believe, certainly seems odd at first. Only one man 
was allowed to speak at the ladies’ gathering; and he was 
not only a member of the Imperial German Parliament, 
but a very handsome man, and said things swect to his 
audience to hear, dwelling on the “ disgraceful pedigree ” 
assigned to woman in the extraction of the first man’s 
rib, and on the awfulness of the spectacle of a baroness 
wheeled on gutta-percha wheels past a poor bricklayer’s 
wife carrying her husband’s dinner to him on his scatfold- 
ing. Handsome, however, as was the speaker, and adroitly 
chosen as were his topics, his fair hearers were so worn out 
by listening so long to a man that, at the end of his 
speech, a lady rose to suggest that the proceedings should 
be temporarily suspended while they all “ recuperated 
“‘ themselves with beer.” In any human assembly there 
is always some touch of human nature ; and there is some- 
thing in the picture of these twelve hundred women just 
standing a male speaker because he was very handsome, 
and yet getting every moment more thirsty as he went on, 
which at any rate enables a foreign critic so far to under- 
stand and sympathize with them. 


German Socialists, however, do not limit themselves to 
expressions of disbelief in the established religion, or of 
indignation at the difference in the lot of life which falls 
to a baroness and to the wife of a bricklayer. They look at 
things all round, and go to the root of the matter in all 
directions. Why, asks a Socialist journalist, should we 
care for the Fatherland? What is it tous? What does 
it do for us that we need be grateful to it? Are we to be 


, thankful for it because it tears us from home to serve in 
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the ranks of an army where everything exists for the benefit 
and glory of the officers, or because it lets us eat the very 
little bread we earn, or gives us law courts if we pay salaries 
to the judges, or because it is good enough to be always 
forwarding us neatly printed missives from the tax- 
gatherer? “No,” says this indignant person; “infatuation 
“alone can speak of country and patriotism nowadays. 
“This modern patriotism is nothing but a means cunningly 
“ resorted to by the ruling classes to hound race against 
“ race, and bleed the dangerous mob from time to time.” 
The Socialists, in fact, altogether give up as bad jobs 
modern society, religion, and Germany itself. And yet they 
have a considerable and increasing political power. Before 
1860 Socialism seems to have been unknown in Germany. 
At that date LassaLte, who was a man of great natural gifts, 


and had a strange power over the minds of men, started a 
' with things as they are, we immediately put before our- 
selves something that we do want. 
all as the result of a change which would bathe the 


Socialist agitation in Berlin. He was toa certain extent 
countenanced and supported by the Government and tle 
Conservatives, who thought they saw in him an instrament 


for breaking the power of the middle classes. At the time of | 
vagaries of Bedlam. Probably the reason why Nihilism 


the French war, it and its immediate consequences for a while 
absorbed all the attention of the nation. But when quiet 
returned, and when a state of great commercial stagnation 
added the stimulus of real distress, socialistic opinions 
revealed themselves on a new scale and with a new power. 
The system of universal suffrage, which Prince Bismarck 
chose to institute for the election of the German Parlia- 
ment in order to avoid once for all troublesome questions 
of electoral reform, gave the Socialists an opportunity of 
which they have not been slow to take advantage. In 
1871 they only collected 120,000 votes, and managed to 
return only two members. In 1874 they had 340,000 
votes and nine members. In 1877 they registered 497,000 
. votes and sent twelve members to the Legislature; and as 
the total number of voters taking part in the election was 
only about five millions and a half, every eleventh voter 
was a Socialist. These figures are now supplied by: the 
Correspondent of the Times, but he might have added 
two important facts which strongly impressed Germans 
at the time of the last elections. In the first place, 
the chief stronghold of the Socialists was shown to 
be Berlin itself, so that it appeared that the greatest 
support of doctrines which seem to be the offspring 
of sheer ignorance was found in the very centre of 
German education, and indifference to the Fatherland 
was most zealously proclaimed in the very centre of 
German military glory. Then, again, it was discovered, to 
the surprise of many honest and respectable persons, that 
the Socialists by no means all belonged to the mob. Decorous 
people, dressed in an unexceptionable manner, and even to 
some extent wearing kid gloves, were seen to go solemnly 
to the poll and proclaim themselves adherents of the 
lamented Lassatte. They were not Conservatives wishing 
to give a wholesome lesson to the Lowrgeoisie, but men who 
were frankly sick of modern society and repudiated it in 
spite of the advantages which they personally derived from 
it. They would probably have hesitated to drink beer with 
twelve hundred ladies in a dancing-saloon, or to wear a red 
scarf at an irreligious funeral; but when they had merely 
to go to the poll they had the courage of their opinions and 
plumped for a Socialist. 


When any new feature in Continental life is brought 
to the notice of English readers, their first impulse, if it 
is not France to which their attention is immediately 
directed, is to find some French parallel which 
may help them to understand, however imperfectly, the 
strange facts they are hearing of for the first time. 
This is a very natural impulse, and a useful one; for 
to Englishmen a knowledge of France is the indispensable 
key to a knowledge of the Continent. It is therefore 
quite natural, and, to a certain extent, instructive, to com- 
pare German Socialism with Paris Communism. The 
main outlines of Socialism must be the same everywhere, 
and to know the history of the Paris Commune enables an 
Englishman to appreciate with advantage the study of 
German Socialism. But, if a little close attention is given, 
the true parallel to German Socialism does not seem dis- 
coverable in French Communism, but in Russian Nihilism. 
The Commune was not only destructive. It had acon- 
structive type to which it wished to approach. This implies 
a different mental condition from that which rests on the 
broad ground of nothing. English Correspondents who 
associated during the late war with Russian officers, and 
acquired some knowledge of the sentiments of the Russian 
army, were lost in surprise at the frank and unguarded 


manner with which Russians of all ranks avowed their 
adherence to Nihilism. They aimed sincerely and vehe- 
mently at a blank. They objected to everything that 
existed, hated all government, all officials, all insti- 
tutions. But there was nothing they wished for 
except nothing. They did not want a larger share 
of political power, or greater prosperity, or a better 
position for Rassia. They cared neither for the Czir 
nor the Church, but they did not want any other governor 
or any other religion. German Socialists seem to be in 
very much the same state of mind. They do not picture 
to themselves a new state of society, a new state of reli- 
gious feeling, a new Germany, but only dream of a listless, 
ghost-like ideal in which there would be no society, no 
religion, no Germany. To Englishmen such a mental 
condition is almost inexplicable. If we are not content 


To desire nothing at 
nation in blood seems to us a vagary beyond the wildest 


and German Socialism appearto us so completely beyond the 
bounds even of our imagination is that we have for 
centuries been accustomed to the thought that, if we 
wanted anything very much, we should probably get it—a 
notion which has also been implanted in even the wildest 
Frenchmen by recollections of their great Revolution. We 
do not know the feeling of being under an unalterable and 
unassailable system, grinding us almost to pieces, prescrib- 
ing almost every act of life, and binding us in chains of 
iron from the cradle to the grave. The German Socialists 
and the Nihilists are like boys at a strict school, who, per- 
haps not without some shadow of reason, think they are 
badly treated and long to run away, although they have no 
notion where to ran to or what would happen to them if 
they ran. Not to be at the school is the one ideal of their 
fancy. With these victims of dreaming discontent it is 
obvious that other boys, who, if they disliked the school, 
would set themselves to lick an usher or to get their 
parents to interfere, can have little sympathy. We can 
only take notice of the views of Nibilists and German 
Socialists and leave them to work towards their wonder- 
fal goal in their own fashion. 


AFFAIRS IN VICTORIA. 


4 Government have presented one set of papers on 
affairs in Victoria, and promised to present another 
set in a few days. Were it not for this, very little would 
be known of what is going on there. The English news- 
papers can hardly be expected to keep Special Correspon- 
dents in every colony, and, even if they did, there might 
be a difficulty at present in finding space for letters of the 
length which the importance and complication of the mea- 
sures lately taken by the Government of Victoria demand. 
Under these circumstances, it is safest to take no notice of 
the fragments of information which have reached this 
country through other than official channels, but to attend 
exclusively to the papers laid before Parliament. If some 
local colour is missed by this plan, we escape at the same 
time a great deal of local misrepresentation. 

The despatches from Sir Gzorcz Bowen bear out what 
we said last week, that the origin of this unfortunate 
quarrel lies in the unwillingness of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria to accept the principle of the payment of 
members. It is fair, however, to the Council to add that 
this unwillingness on their part was, in the first instance, 
assumed by Mr. Berry and his colleagues on insufficient 
technical grounds. In the words of the Argus newspaper, 
which represents the Opposition, “an impression” had 
“‘gone abroad that the Upper House had had enough of 
“the experiment of paying the representatives of the people, 
“which during the last six years it had allowed to be 
“ carried on under two Acts of limited duration, and that it 
‘* was prepared not only to refuse its assent toany permanent 
“ arrangement, but also to reject any further measure of a 
“ temporary character.” Whether this impression‘accurately 
represented the intentions of the Legislative Council at that 
moment may, of course, be contested ; but the views of so 
small a body are not very hard to get at informally, and the 
subsequent action of the majority certainly goes to show 
that the real intention of a majority of the Council was 
not very different from that here attributed to them. 
No worse question could have been chosen on which 
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to fight the Assembly. The Council, rightly or wrongly, 
is believed to represent a very small and very wealthy 
minority in the colony. The payment of members has 
now gone on for six years; the principle has been affirmed 
by two general elections ; and, as Sir Georce Bowen inci- 
dentally remarks, it is now the rule in every European 
Legislature except that of Great Britain, in the American 
Congress and State Legislatures, and in Canada and New 
Zealand. To suppose that a colony in which universal 
suffrage prevails will be persuaded to give up such pay- 
ments in deference to an Upper House composed of great 
landowners shows an extraordinary absence of Parliamen- 
tary instinct. 

At the next stage of the business, however, the advocates 
of the payment of members put themselves for a time in 
the wrong. The Act authorizing the payment is a 
temporary Act, and expires at the end of the present 
Session of the Victorian Legislature. The proper 
course therefore would have been to introduce a Bill 
making this Act permanent. Such a Bill would 
have been carried by large majorities in the Assembly, and 
the whole responsibility of its rejection would have lain 
with the Legislative Council. Instead of this, Mr. Berry and 
his party argued that payment of members was practically 
established law, and that it was not their place to re-open 
the question. Accordingly, they included in the additional 
estimates for the year 1877-8 provision for “reimbursing 
“ members of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative 
“ Assembly their expenses in relation to their attendance 
“in Parliament at the rate of 300l. per annum each, 
“from and after the expiration of the present Session 
“‘of Parliament.” They did not take this step without 
making an attempt to come to a compromise with the 
Council; but the negotiation failed. The item in the addi- 
tional estimates providing for the continued payment of 
members was passed by a very large majority in the 
Assembly, and was subsequently included in the General 
Appropriation Bill. The Ministry then did what they ought 
to have done first of all. They carried through the Assembly 
a Bill continuing the Payment of Members Act until the 
end of the present Parliament. At this point Mr. Berry 


and his friends showed a real, though tardy, desire for con- | 


ciliation. They did not even propose to make the Payment 
of Members Act permanent. The Bill sent up to the 
Council only continued it for the duration of the existing 
Parliament, and left the question to be again submitted to 
the country at the next general election. According to Sir 
Georce Bowen, the Council ‘‘ was earnestly advised by its 
“ friends out, of doors,and by the public press of the 
“ Colony on'all sides, including nearly all the journals 
“ opposed on principle to the payment of members, to 
** accept the concession thus offered by the Assembly.” It 
was the more important that they should do so because it 
had been “intimated” to the Ministers—we are again 
quoting Sir Grorce Bowen—“on what they deemed 
“amply sufficient authority, that the Council would 
“be willing, as on two former occasions, to pass 
“a separate Bill.” Unfortunately, this intimation 
proved to be inaccurate. Instead of passing the Bill, the 
Council rejected it by a majority of 18 votes against 8. 
Having thus made up their minds for battle, they pro- 
ceeded further to reject the Appropriation Bill on the score 
of its containing the obnoxions item ; thus in effect leaving 
the Government provided with money for carrying on the 
publie service for only two months longer. The Legis- 
lature then adjourned tor the Christmas holidays, with the 
two Houses hopelessly at issue with one another. The 
Victorian Constitution provides no means of getting over 
a difficulty of this kind. In nominated Upper Chambers 
there is a power analogous to the power which the Executive 
in England of creating new peers, but in Victoria 

the Governor has no such means of evading a dead-lock. 
The Council having thus done what it could to embitter 
the relations between itself and the Assembly, and to 
place itself in antagonism to a Ministry commanding 
a large popular majority, the Executive had to consider 
what should be their next move. The supplies were run- 
ning out, and no more were to be had except at the cost of 
sacrificing the provision for the payment of members and 
sending up a fresh Appropriation Bill to the Council with 
that item omitted. Neither Ministers nor the Assembly 
were in a mood to make concessions; and on the 8th of 
Jan Mr. Berry communicated to the Government the 
decision of the Cabinet to make important reductions in the 
public service with a view to economize the funds at the 


disposal of the Government. “This course,” Ministers 
stated, had “ been adopted to provide to the latest possible 
“ moment for the protection of life and property, seriously 
“jeopardized by the rejection of the annual Appropriation 
“ Bill by the Legislative Council.” It will be seen that 
there is no mention here of those extravagant designs 
attributed to Mr. Berry by some of his more imaginative 
supporters. The proposed dismissals were described not 
as an instrument of coercing the Upper House by destroy- 
ing the whole framework of society, but simply ax a 
measure of retrenchment rendered inevitable by the 
emptiness of the Treasury and the impossibility of re- 
filling it. 
In a memorandum submitted to the Cabinet, Sir Gzorce 
Bowen, while admitting the necessity of retrenchment 
owing to the stoppage of supplies, records his grave 
objections to the particular mode in which it was proposed 
to carry out the reductions in the Civil Service, and espe- 
cially in the judicial department. He had ‘“ grave mis- 
“ givings” in particular concerning the even temporary 
dispensing with the services of County Court Judges, 
Coroners, and police magistrates. The course he himself 
recommended to the Cabinet was to suspend the salaries of 
the officers instead of dispensing with their services, by 
which means the public would have retained the services of 
such of them as were willing and ready to serve for a time 
without pay. With regard to further reductions, he 
strongly recommended Ministers to take measures for con- 
tradicting the false rumours that had been circr- 
lated, to the effect that the Government contemplated 
some interference with the currency and the banks, 
and reminded the Cabinet that he was precluded by 
the Queen's instructions from sanctioning any measure 
establishing a paper currency or prejudicing the trade and 
‘shipping of the United Kingdom and its dependencies. 
| The Cabinet rejected this wise advice, and Sir George 
| Bowen determined that, as the proposed reductions in the 
public service only affected persons holding office during 
pleasure, as he had been assured that a sutlicient number 
| of officers would be retained to keep the machinery of 
| justice at work in the District Courts and Courts of Petty 
Sessions, and as the unpaid Justices of the Peace had 
' everywhere undertaken to perform the duties of Coroners 
and police magistrates during the Parliamentary deadlock, 
he would not be “ justified in causing a Ministerial crisis 
| “ by interfering authoritatively with the policy of his 
“ constitutional advisers.” At this point the first instal- 
' ment of papers leaves us. That Mr. Berry was wrong in 
_ the course he adopted seems to be clear. But it is equally 
| clear that the statements relative to his policy which 
reached this country in anticipation of the official de- 
spatches were greatly, though perhaps excusably, ex- 
aggerated ; and that, in assenting to that policy in spite of 
his personal disapproval of it, Sir Gzeoraz Bowery did not 
go beyond the limits of his official discretion. 


AMERICAN REPUDIATORS. 


MR. LIVERMORE, who, as he dates from the Con- 
sulate of the United States at Londonderry, is 
probably American Vice-Consul at that city, has written 
an indignant letter to complain of the comments of the 
Saturday Review on the Bianp Silver Bill, ‘‘ The tone in 
“‘ which the United States and its public men are impeached 
“ and vilified by the article of the gth of March seem [to 
“the writer of the letter] to demand the interference of the 
“ prosecuting officer under the guidance of Her Magzsry’s 
for the suppression of atrocious declamation 
“tending to the disturbance of the peaceful relations of 
“‘ the two countries.” It isto be feared that the imperfect 
state of English jurisprudence, and especially the non- 
existence of a public prosecutor, may prevent the adoption 
of criminal proceedings against those who venture to doubt 
the expediency and honesty of the Silver Bill; but the 
same issue may be conveniently raised by an im- 
peachment of the President of the Unrrep Srares for 
refusing, on the same grounds which were adopted 
in the Saturday Review, his assent to the Bill. Nearly 
all the principal American journals denounced the 
measure of repudiation in still stronger language, and the 
minorities in the Senate and the House of Representatives 
opposed the Bill asa plain violation of national good faith. 
It is true that a disturbance of the peaceful relations of 
England and America would be a great misfortune; 
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but the English Government will certainly not inter- 
fere on behalf of creditors, and it would be hard if 
the United States were to go to war because English 
bondholders complain of being mulcted of their dues to 
the extent of nine or ten per cent. The incapacity or 
neglect of Mr. Livermore, who is probably an honest, 
though mistaken, patriot, to understand the rudiments of 
the question is probably shared by many of his country- 
men ; but the owners of silver mines, who were principal 
promoters of the Bill, thoroughly comprehended the effect 
of their proposal; and the measure was recommended to 
the favour of the Western constituencies by the suggestion 
that it was directed against the usurious capitalists of the 
Atlantic cities and ‘of Europe. The controversy is not 
between nations, but between lenders and borrowers. The 
proposition that contracts ought to be performed according 
to their letter and spirit scarcely amounts to atrocious 
declamation. 

The bonds are payable “in coin of the standard value of 
“the United States on the roth day of July, 1870.” At 
that time the coins of the United States were the silver 
dollar and the gold ten-dollar piece, each of a certain 
degree of purity. “It is,” says Mr. Livermore, “in these 
“coins that the ereditors will receive their pay; and no 
“ law has been passed by Congress, nor is any likely to be 
** passed, of a contrary effect or tendency.” The further 
question, in which of the two coins payment will be made, 
might seem to deserve consideration ; and there is un- 
fortunately no donbt as tothe answer. The silver dollar is 
worth proportionately less than the gold coin; and con- 
sequently it will be universally preferred by debtors 
since it has become a legal tender. The Secretary of the 
Treasury when he issued the loan probably stated that 
the bonds would be paid in gold; and under his sanc- 
tion, and with the full knowledge of Congress, the 
financial agents of the United States advertised the 
bonds in home and foreign markets as payable in gold. 
The purchaser probably had never seen a bond when 
he agreed to take a certain amount of the loan, 
and, when the documents were delivered, he would not 
concern himself with their form. If he were a foreigner, he 
would not know what was the legal coinage of a country 
which for the time used only a paper currency. The silver 
dollar, though it was nominally legal, had not for many 
years been in circulation; and the borrower thought as 
little as the lender that it would ever be reintroduced for 
purposes of fraud. Twelve months ago the silver device 
had not been invented, although it has since been approved 
by more than two-thirds of each branch of Congress. 
There can be little donbt that, if a similar contract were 
made by private persons, an English or American Court 
would compel payment to be made in accordance with the 
prospectus which was issued by authorized agents. Per- 
haps the validity of the recent Act of Congress may be 
questioned in the Supreme Court of the United States; 
but no legal decision can alter the moral conditions of the 
transaction. 


The irritation which seems to be caused by a simple ex- 
posure of an unjustifiable proceeding is a healthy symptom. 
it could scarcely have been supposed that an educated and 
intelligent American could be misled by the transparent 
fallacies which were urged in defence of the Silver Bill; 
but even a misplaced jealousy of national honour is a laud- 
able feeling. Some of the apologists for the discharge of 
the debt in silver coin were opposed to the earlier project 
of defrauding bondholders by payment in paper money ; 
but the arguments employed in both cases were precisely 
similar, and the House of Representatives voted repudia- 
tion in the form of payment in greenbacks by a still larger 
majority than that which passed the Bianp Bill over the 
PrestpENT’s veto. It was urged by Mr. Tuappevs Stevens, 
Mr. Butter, and their allies, that greenbacks, being a legal 
tender, might be applied to the discharge of national 
obligations. The opponents of the fraud contended, as 
in the present case, that debts ought to be paid accord- 
ing to the common intent of both parties at the date 
of the contract. The argument failed to influence the 
vote of the House; but the Senate at that time con- 
sidered itself the guardian of the national credit. Of 
late the value of American paper money has approached 
so nearly to par that there would have been little advantage 
in paying the principal or interest of the debt in greenbacks. 
A much larger immediate profit will be obtained by the 
operation of the Silver Bill. 

As the mischief is irremediable, the main interest of the 


discussion to political observers consists in the light which 
it throws on some of the tendencies of democratic institu- 
tions. Repudiation has been often practised by despotic 
Governments; but it has not been generally avowed in 
Europe as a defensible theory. Spanish Ministers indeed 
have sometimes professed to regard demands for payment 
of Jawfal debts as imputations on national honour; but 
the pretexts or excuses for insolvency are not to be literally 
construed. The peculiarity of the American breach of 
faith is that it is deliberately committed by a power- 
ful and wealthy community without the smallest 
pressure of necessity. Congress, or rather the consti- 
tuency by which it is controlled, has thought fit to 
assert, at the expense of the public creditor, an irre- 
sponsible sovereignty which no one thought of disputing. 
It is still more remarkable that the breach of faith which 
has been committed involves a heavy balance of loss. The 
rate of interest on the debt is naturally raised in propor- 
tion to the deteriorated condition of the national credit. It 
is true that the same mode of depriving bondholders of 
their rights can scarcely be repeated ; but capitalists have 
received warning that they are liable to be injured by in- 
genious devices of repudiation which may probably find 
favour with Congress. The four per cent. loan which 
the Secretary of the Treasury had been authorized to 
negotiate was defeated by the introduction of the Silver 
Bill; and consequently a large reduction of interest 
which might otherwise have been effected has for the 
time become impracticable. The largest profit from the 
transaction will perhaps accrue to creditors and reci- 
pients of salaries in India, whose interests were certainly 
not regarded by the advocates of the Silver Bill. 

The deliberate purpose of repudiation which was enter- 
tained by the promoters of the Bianp Bill is not an isolated 
specimen of dishonesty. An agitation has been set on foot 
for the formation of a new party which will advocate the 
interests of debtors against creditors. So many attempts 
at the establishment of new American parties have failed, 
that the National party, of which Mr. Burter is a prin- 
cipal promoter, may perhaps sink back into the ranks of 
the Republicans or the Democrats ; but its members 
will take their doctrines with them when they join any 
other political organization; and any power which they 
may attain will be formidable to the owners of pro- 
perty. The bloated capitalist and creditor is to be pun- 
ished by a graduated Income-tax, as well as by taxa- 
tion on funds which have hitherto been entitled to. 
exemption, Apologists for iniquitous legislation will find 
that the criticism of which they complain is justified by 
the public professions of political leaders and demagogues. 
The theory of the Silver Bill was, if possible, more ob- 
jectionable than its immediate effect. The same party 
which took the most active part in promoting the Bianp 
fraud is now agitating against the payment of the dam- 
ages assessed by the Canadian award. In this case dis- 
honesty is recommended to the favour of demagogues and 
their dupes by the simultaneous opportunity of offering an 
affront to England. The pretension that the American 
arbitrator had power to prevent the delivery of any award 
has certainly not deceived the Baines or the ButLers wha 
are contriving the dishonour of their country. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


¥ hao French Ministry have had an extraordinary run of 
luck. The schism between the Bonapartists and the 
Legitimists, and the secession of the constitutional Senators. 
from the Right, have completely broken up the reactionary 
coalition. The fears entertained as to the acceptance of the 
State of Siege Bill by the Senate have consequently come 
to nothing. The Government bas commanded a more 
than sufficient majority in every division. The Chamber 
of Deputies has been so moved by this victory that it has 
put aside its distrust of what the Preswwenr and the 
Senate might some day contrive against it, and has sus- 
pended its sport of unseating Conservative members in 
order to discuss the items of the Badget. As if to make 
the happiness of the Cabinet complete, the Irreconcilables 
insisted on dividing against this last proposal, and thereby 
showed that their effective strength in the Chamber is just 
twenty-four votes. 

The position of the Right upon the question of a state of 
siege has necessarily been a little embarrassing. They 
were asked to lessen the powers of the Government; and, 
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considering what their opinion of the existing Government 
is, they might have been supposed to think that the less 

wer it has the better. Probably, if the Right believed 
in the stability of the Republic, they would have taken this 
view. But the stability of the Republic is not at alla 
matter of faith with them. It is not even a probable 
opinion. If a genuine Legitimist were deprived of news- 
papers for a week, he would profess to open them on the 
eighth day with full expectation that the King would have 
been proclaimed in the interval. The Bonapartists may 
not be equally assured of their eventual triumph, but 
they put on an appearance of conviction which 
answers the same purpose. When they have no 
immediate party end to serve, they are usually dis- 
posed to take the side of freedom, and at present it is 
especially important to them to make the distinction 
between the Legitimists and themselves as obvious as 
possible. The question for them to decide, therefore, was 
whether they had any immediate party end to serve by 
voting against the Government, and the result of the 
division shows that a section of them, small indeed in 
numbers, but large enough to carry the Bill, was not of this 
opinion. The remainder went with the other side, partly 
because they cannot yet divest themselves of the hope that 
they may again find themselves in a position which might 
make the power of proclaiming a state of siege convenient, 
and partly because the notion of governing without law 
has a specific charm for them quite apart from the character 
or origin of the Government in whom the power is vested. On 
the whole, we suspect that the majority of the Bonapartists 
judged more wisely for their own interests than the minor- 
ity. Or rather, perhaps, they would have judged more 
wisely for their own interests had not the defection of 
the Orleanists made it impossible for them to give effect 
to their wishes. The position of the Government if the 
Senate had thrown out the State of Siege Bill would have 
been full of danger. 
that the Chamber of Deputies could do nothing until tke | 
Senate had been reconstructed or its powers under the | 


Constitution lessened, but the. Chamber of Deputies might | 
have been provoked into an exhibition of technical, if not , 


of real, distrust of M. Duraure’s Cabinet. Ifthe majority 
in the Lower House had refused to take the Budget into 


consideration, it would have been represented to the 


Marsuat that the Radicals had refused to carry on 
the business of the country. It is possible even 
now that a colourable representation of this kind 
might not have been without effect on him; and 
any effect that it might have had would necessarily 


have been injurious to the relations between himself and > 


his Cabinet. All these evils have been averted. The an- 
tagonism between the two Chambers is at an end, and the 
measures which the Chamber of Deputies has thought in- 
dispensable to the safety of the Republic have been accepted 
as such by the Senate. 


The position of the present Government is very much 
stronger than that of any French Government since the 
resignation of M. Turers. To have on its side a majority | 
of each Chamber is to be protected against what has been 
the chief danger of Republican Governments for nearly 
five years. As long as the two Chambers were in opposition, 
Marshal MacMauon had always the power of playing off 
one against the other. Now this power has gone. The 
assumption of an independent position by the Constitu- 
tionalists has made it impossible to carry out any con- 
spiracy against the Republic by means of the Senate, and 
at no time has Marshal MacMaunon been willing to take 
part in such a conspiracy without the aid of the Senate. 
It is one of the compensations attendant on the bitterness 
of French party warfare that reconciliations between 
estranged factions are exceedingly rare. After the abuse 
so unsparingly dealt out to the Constitutionalists by the 
Legitimists and the Bonapartists, it is not likely that even 
a Lg aged alliance between them and the Right will 
again be concluded. They will remain a separate party, 
voting sometimes with the Right and sometimes with the 
Left, but not offering any designed or consistent oppo- 
sition to M. Duraure’s Government. This state of things 
promises well for the Republic in two ways. It enables 
the Chamber of Deputies to give the Government 
all those marks of confidence which a Parliamentary 
majority usually gives to a Ministry which is virtually 
its own creation. So long as the Senate conld not be 
trusted the Chamber did not like to let the power of the 
purse go out of its hands even for six months. The | 


It would not only have been clear. 


majority were not afraid of the Ministers, but they 
were afraid of the Ministers who might possibly suc. 
ceed them. The voting of the Budget by instalments 
would have been exceedingly irritating to Marshal Mac- 
Manoy, and it would have kept alive in the country a 
sense that the Republic was only living from hand to 
mouth. Where the great want which a Government has 
to contend against is want of public confidence, anything 
that has this effect is necessarily damaging to it. The 
Bonapartists would have made great capital out of this 
state of things. Their custom is to present the Empire to 
the people as the Republic plus stability, and nothing 
could have more effectually helped them to do this than a 
continuous exhibition on the part of the Republicans of 
distrust in the permanence of the Republic. A second 
advantage which the Republic gains from the present 
distribution of parties in the Senate is the strength which 
it confers on the moderate section of the Left. This 
has already been seen in the division in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Tuesday. It has constantly been predicted 
that as soon as the Republicans had secured an undisputed 
majority in the Chamber they would begin to fall 
out among themselves. Now this prophecy has been 
fulfilled. The majority have fallen out among them- 
selves, and we know the worst that discord can do. 
It can bring twenty-four men to vote against the 
Government. Perhaps if the Liberal majority in the 
Senate were more homogeneous, the Liberal majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies would be smaller. There 
must be many deputies who in their hearts would like to 
see a more Radical politician than M..Duravre at the head 
of affairs, and who, if they could indulge this preference 
without injuring their party, would be quite ready to do 
so. But the balance of parties in the Senate prevents 
their indulging it without injury to their party. At any 
moment the twenty Constitutionalists may vote with the 
Right, and they can only be kept from doing so by being 
persuaded that they have nothing to fear from the Re- 
public. If it should prove impossible to convince them of 
this, all the gains of the last month will be put in 
peril, and the only way to convince them of it is to 
support the existing Government. A few Irreconcilables 
will ostentatiously disregard considerations of this com- 
monplace kind, but their hostility will do the Republic 
less harm than their friendship. The majority of the Re- 
| publicans will feel that it is not worth their while to risk a 
| quarrel with the Senate, leading possibly to one with 
the MarsHat, merely to secure the votes of a few 
extreme Radicals. There is a sufficient incentive to 
moderation in the benefit that it is certain to confer upon 
Republican institutions; but it is well that this benefit 
should assume a concrete form in the votes of these twenty 
Senators, the gain or loss of which will depend on the 
prudence of the Republican deputies. 


THE NAVY. 


Sig hopeful language which the First Lorp of the 
ApDMIRALTY used in introducing the Navy Estimates 
scarcely seemed fitting at the time, and now, after the 
lapse of a week only, appears almost out of date. That 
Ministers should have spoken of their hope for peace on 
various occasions was natural enough, nor can any but 
fanatics doubt that the hope was sincere ; but members of 
the Cabinet have talked of it so often, and with so much 
unction, that it can hardly be necessary to repeat it any 
more, and it might now be omitted from Ministerial 
speeches without any fear that the Government would be 
thought unduly anxious for war. Moreover, the con- 
stant expression of this wish, however laudable in itself, 
may produce an injurious effect in blinding men’s eyes 
to the fact that, in spite of the most pacific desires, a 
people may find it impossible to avoid war. Mr. W. H, 
Sauiru prefaced his statement of last week by saying that 
he had come to the conclusion that, in a time of peace, 
which he hoped would continue, it was not his duty to 
ask for any considerable increase in the provision for 
the navy. The only inference to be drawn from this 
sentence is that the First Lorp of the Apiary either con- 
siders that war is extremely improbable—a very sanguine 
view, to say the least—or else is of opinion that, while 
peace actually lasts, armaments should never be increased 
to any great extent, which is equivalent to holding that a 
country should always allow itself to be taken unprepared, 
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It is to be observed, however, that the expenditure under 


the Vote of Credit was not amongst the subjects treated 
by the First Lorp of the Apwrratty ; and as this expendi- 
ture must be remembered in considering the preparation 
which is thought necessary, it may be assumed that the 
Navy Estimates, looked at as a whole, have the uncertain 
character which is so dear to the present Ministry and 
are not exactly peace estimates and not exactly war 
estimates. The uncontradicted reports of extraordinary 
activity at the Dockyards seem to show that the Govern- 
ment is by no means confident as to the endurance of 

ce; and perhaps Mr. Suirn might with advantage have 
eft out the expression of a hope the sincerity of which 
nobody doubts, and have spoken more clearly as to the 
nature of his proposals when taken in connexion with the 
Vote of Credit ; but allowance must be made for the ex- 
treme difficulty which members of the Cabinet have in 
using what can by any possibility be construed as bellicose 
language. His remark that the Estimates were of an 
unambitious character was, after the fashion to which we 
have now become well accustomed in Ministerial dis- 
courses, balanced by a statement which followed it. He 
said—and his words on this subject are of great import- 
ance—that he was satisfied that the supply ot seamen was 
sufficient to “ensure ample protection for the shores of 
“this country, and for its honour and interests,” and also 
that there were,in the navy and the coastguard, men 
enough to man every ship which is at present 
available. If there are seamen for every vessel 
which can be set afloat, the country, it may be sup- 
posed, is ready for war, so far as the present is concerned ; 
and no increase in the sum voted for the navy could aug- 
ment its power for some time to come. The only question, 
of course, is, whether there are ships enough ; butit would 


seem that small ground for apprehension exists on this | 


point, though, unfortunately, the addition which has been 
made to the fighting strength of the navy is not a little 
short of what was promised. ‘ It was intended,” said the 
Firsr Lorp, “that 8,621 tons of ironclad shipbuilding 
‘* should be constructed,” and “ that 41 unarmoured ships 
“ should be built, showing 5,619 tons,” so that the total 
tonnage to be built was 14,240 tons; but the head of the 
Admiralty had to confess that, apart from the result of the 
Vote of Credit, there would only be, up to the 31st of 
March, 11,538 tons constructed, instead of the 14,240 
provided for by the scheme of last year; at least this 
was all the increase to which he could speak with cer- 
tainty. The deficiency amounts, therefore, to 2,702 tons ; 
and though the Admiralty has but rarely kept its pro- 
mises—having, according to Mr. Sauna, only done so once 
in fourteen years—it must be said that the failure in 
this case is considerable. This, however, is not altogether 
the fault of the Admiralty ; and Mr. Sars, who has only 
been so short a time in office, certainly cannot be blamed. 
The fact that the increase in tonnage is so much less than 
was expected is due in great part, it appears, to the silly 
scare raised about the Inflexible, the etlect of which may 
possibly be to prevent that vessel from being ready at a 
time when there is very serious need for her. In con- 
sequence of the attacks made on her design and on that of 
the Ajaz and Agamemnon, which resemble her, these three 
ships were, to use the First Lorp’s expression, “ held 
“‘ back,” and this suspension of work accounts for nearly 
all the deficiency which has been shown to exist. 


It will naturally be asked whether no use was found for 
the labour of the shipwrights who were thus set free, 
and Mr. Sit# certainly endeavoured to show that they 
had been most profitably employed ; but it cannot be said 
that his explanations on this point were very clear, and 
none have been forthcoming since. The Admiralty availed 
itself, according to him, of the resources thus placed at its dis- 

1 to hasten “ forward the repairs to the ships now almost 
“‘ completed,” these being the Hercules, the Monarch, the 


Triumph, the Penelope, and the Northampton. The language | 


of the First Lorp, it may be observed, is here somewhat 
ambiguous; but the apparent meaning of it is that all the 
vessels named have Seca under repair. One of them, 
however, the Northampton, is a new vessel not yet 
finished ; and, strangely enough, Mr. Situ, a little later 
in his speech, said that he proposed to repair during 
the coming financial year the Sulian, the Repulse, the 
Swiftsure, the Monarch, and the Penelope; overlooking, it 
would seem, the fact that he had just spoken of the 
repairs to the two last-named ships as ‘* almost completed.” 
This discrepancy has scarcely received the attention 
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it deserved, and is certainly worthy of notice, though 
probably Mr. SuitH is in no way responsible for the ad- 
ministrative error which it indicates. If the constrae- 
tion of the Inflexible, the Ajax, and the Agamemnon had 
been continued, the Admiralty ought still to have been able 
to cause the prompt execution of necessary repairs to iron- 
clads; but it is difficult to read Mr. Smitu’s speech 
without coming to the conclusion that, even with the 
extra labour which was placed at the command of the 
authorities, all that was required could not be done, and 
that the late Mr. Warp Honr did not sufficiently take into 
consideration the work which is needed to keep first-class 
ships fit for service. The inconsistency in the present First 
Lorp’s statements which has been pointed out was probably 
due to a desire, worthy of all respect, to shield as far as 
possible the shortcomings of his predecessor. 

Mr. Suiru was himself careful to avoid promising too 
much; but at the same time he endeavoured to show that 
there would bea considerable addition to the navy during the 
coming financial year. Four great vessels—the Injlexible, the 
Dreadnought, the Nelson, and the Northampton—will be 
completed, a large number of corvettes will also be finished, 
twenty-eight torpedo boats are to be built, and a torpedo 
ram of a new kind is to be constructed. The strength of 
the navy will therefore be well maintained ; but neverthe- 
less it may be doubted whether a bolder scheme than that 
submitted last week would not have been welcomed both 
by the House of Commons and the country. Englishmen 
are at present far more willing that an expenditure which 
may prove to be unnecessary should be incurred than that 
any preparation should be neglected. 1t is to be feared 
that in this matter, as in so many others, the Government 
_has been guided less by consideration of the state of affairs 


_ in Europe and the East than by the desire to conciliate or 


disarm opponents at home. 


OFFENSIVE INDUSTRIES. 
D*® BALLARD has completed the first part of the 


inquiry into the cfluvium nuisances connected with 
manufacturing industry which he has been carrying on for 
the last three years under the direction of the Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board. A great part of 
his Report necessarily deals with particular examples of 
such nuisances; but Dr. Battarp gives by way of preface 
a few general observations which will repay study. It 
is commonly supposed that these nuisances exist only in 
certain districts, and that, as no one need live in those dis- 
tricts unless he likes, or unless he is among those to whom 
the nuisance brings in money, the public have little interest 
in the question. Dr. BatLarp found that the majority 
of offensive businesses are scattered more or less widely over 
the whole country, and that one or more of them are to be 
met in almost every town and in some villages. They 
may exist to a very serious extent without any complaint 
being made to the local authorities. Englishmen do not 
like to be unneighbourly. They will bear a great 
deal of annoyance before they will lodge a complaint 
against a man whom they perbaps meet every day. Some- 
times the trade which creates the nuisance is in the hands 
of the chief man of the place, and those who suffer from it 
are kept silent by the fear of making him their enemy. 
Sometimes the people who suffer from it are also the people 
who live by it, and they of course are not likely to make 
any complaint. Sometimes there are many nuisances con- 
gregated together, and the sufferers do not know which of 
them is to blame. Many local circumstances help to deter- 
mine and modify the extent to which nuisances spread. 
Besides the differences arising from the density of the 
effluvia, there are others which have their origin in the 
contour of the ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the works, or in the arrangement of the works 
themselves. Thus a tall chimney will relieve those 
who live close to it at the expense of those who live 
at a distance. On the other hand, if the effluvia are dis- 
charged near the ground, those who live close to them will 
suffer, while those who live a little way off will escape. If 
the surrounding country, however, is flat and open, even 
| vapours discharged near the ground may travel a mile or 
two, whereas these same vapours discharged in a town may 
not pass beyond the next street. Evidence as to effluvia 
‘being perceived at some distance from the place of dis- 
charge is not therefore rebutted by evidence that they have 
not been observed near the place of discharge. 
Dr. Battarp makes no attempt to give a scientific classi- 
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fication of this class of nuisances. The effluvia are in many 
cases very composite in their character, and in others their 
chemical character is altogether undetermined. Nor can 
the injury inflicted ‘by them be made a basis of classifica- 
tion, as effluvia quite unlike one another will inflict ap- 
identical injuries. The division which Dr. BaLLarp 
adopted for the purpose of his inquiry arranges 
offensive businesses under six heads—the keeping of 
animals ; the slaughtering of animals ; industries in which 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances respectively are 
principally dealt with; and industries in which substances 
of mixed origin are dealt with. The present Report relates to 
the first three of these only. At the outset of the inquiry a 
difficulty presents itself as to what is meant when offensive 
trade effluvia are said to be injurious to health. Dr. BaLtarp 
suggests two alternative definitions, which he thinks will 
be found to cover the ground sufficiently. “ Injurious to 
“ health” may mean that the offensive efflavia cause func- 
tional disturbance, which tends by continuance or repetition 
to impair the general health or strength. Or it may 
mean that the persons exposed to these offensive effluvia 
have their lives sh ortened by them, or are rendered more 
liable than other persons to definite attacks of disease, 
or are less likely to recover when attacked. There is no 
question that offensive effluvia come under the first defini- 
tion. Whether bad smells do or do not produce specific 
diseases, they undoubtedly produce great discomfort. In 
the case of healthy persons the mischief may go no further, 
though even with them if the exposure to the effluvia is con- 
stant, life itself becomes uncomfortable, between which state 
-and one of positive ill health it is difficult to draw the line. 
As regards the production of specific diseases it is cus- 
tomary for manufacturers engaged in offensive trades to 
int to their workmen in proof of the statement that there 

is nothing injurious to health in the effluvia discharged. Dr. 
Batiarp shrewdly remarks that the invariability of this 
appeal, be the trade what it may, is itself somewhat sus- 
Picious. It is so much to the interest of a man who knows 
that his trade is spoken against to be able to use this argu- 
ment that he will be likely to remember the instances 
in which his workmen have been healthy, or in which their 
complaints have been traced to other causes than offensive 
effluvia, and to forget the instances in which these effluvia 
have been known or suspected to be in fault. Many 
illnesses may really be due to effluvia which are not at 
the time recognized as such; and workmen who think 
that they are losing health under exposure to them often 
change their employment without assigning this as their 
reason. Even if the statement of the masters be 
accepted as absolutely accurate, it does not follow that 
those who live near the works without being employed 


in them enjoy the same immunity. A good deal of | 


trouble is often taken to convey offensive vapours out 
of the works; and Dr. Battarp has noticed that, in 
consequence of this care, effluvia are sometimes much 
more perceptible outside the works than inside them. 
these cases it is not the workmen who suffer so 
much as their wives and children. If they them- 
-selves are affected, it is usually when, for any cause, they 
-are unable to go to work. There are four considerations, 
however, which lead us to expect that offensive effluvia will 
be injurious to health quite apart from any direct evidence 
that it is so. First, towns are less healthy than the 
country because the air is less pure; and one item in the 
list of causes which go to produce atmospheric impurity is 
the escape of effluvia of this class. Secondly, the effluvia 
from decomposing animal matter are unquestionably in- 
jurious, and a large number of offensive trade effluvia 
ve their origin in decomposing animal matter. 
Thirdly, the refuse which some offensive trades deal 
with is liable to be infected with the specific contagion 
of infectious diseases, and the effluvia arising from 
this refuse may consequently communicate this con- 
tagion. Fourthly, there are chemical substances which 
arg irritating to the mucous surfaces with which 
they come in contact, and the effluvia from these substances 
may, in @ lesser degree, be charged with the same irritating 
power. On the other hand, Dr. Batiarp admits that it is 
often very difficult to bring any positive proof that offensive 
effluvia are injurious to health. The class of persons who 
live in the neighbourhood of offensive businesses are usually 
subject to other unwholesome influences at the same time ; 
and where there are filth and overcrowding and unwhole- 
some food all operating upon the same subject, it is impos- 
sible to be sure that the mischief which, if these causes 


were not present, would be attributable to offensive 
effuvia may not be attributable to one or other of 
these kindred, but distinct, influences. Even in the 
case which would seem most likely to be made out against 
these effluvia—the predisposition to disease arising from a 
generally weakened condition of the body—Dr. Battarp 
found that there were generally other ways of accounting 
for this predisposition ; and very careful observers told him 
that they had been unable to trace any operation of the 
kind in respect of the very effluvia which appeared most 
calculated to have this effect. 

The importance of these considerations is considerably 
diminished by the fact that all, or nearly all, the trades now 
causing offence from the diffusion of efflavia may be so 
carried on as not to cause offence at all, or only such trifling 
offence as may well be tolerated by persons who live in 
communities. If Dr. Battarp is right in this conclusion, there 
can be no question as to the propriety of insisting that they 
shall be carried on in this way. The use of such means 
is not even costly ; on the contrary, the proper prevention 
of nuisances often turns ont to be in a variety of ways 
conducive to the prosperity of the trades in which they are 
generated. Even if this were not so, there can be no 
reason why Jarge populations should have their lives cer- 
tainly made uncomfortable, and their health probably 
injured, by offensive effluvia, when it is in the power of the 
manufacturer to insure that no such effluvia shall escape 
and yet the business be carried on. 


MODERN PERSONALITIES. 


it may be not without reason that the word “ personality” has 
lately received a new meaning. People are too polite to use 
the term “ scurrility,” but they do not object to the thing itself 
under its new name. When Mr. Tennyson spoke of the “‘ abysmal 
depths of personality,’ he could not guess that in the 
course of years the line might have a new sense, and be 
applicable to much that is written, spoken, and printed in this 
refined age. Possibly it is in sympathy with the ardour for 
elementary education that a large class of men and women now 
read who never read before. They naturally demand a fresh kind 
of intellectual sustenance, which is provided for them by the 
manufacturers of “ personalities.” Things are published at the 
street corners which used only to be spoken among the bemused 
haunters of smoking-rooms or by cackling dowagers. People of 
sense and spirit were once ashamed even to listen to such infini- 
tesimal gossip as now makes the staple of a good deal of popular 
literature. It may be worth while to compare the form which 
vacuous spitefulness takes at present with the shapes which more 
vigorous hate, scorn, or resentment wore in more manly times. 

To think badly of our own age isa rather feeble sort of con- 
ventional hypocrisy. When preachers and satirists say that there 
never were such evil times, that now indeed corruption has come 
to a head, that a door is opened to flagitious vice, and profligacy 
flaunts unashamed, and so on, the audience generally gives a ready 
assent. The public rather likes to think that it is a little isle 
of middle-class virtue and intelligence, surrounded by an ocean of 
fashionable iniquity. Many excellent persons find it exciting to 
believe that “ they do indeed live in times ”—that safe remark in 
which, as far as it goes, all moralists readily agree. To believe in 
the naughtiness of our own generation is even more soothing than 
to confess that we are miserable sinners. The believer is convinced 
that he himself is the exception, all the more remarkable and 
meritorious because he resists such a force of bad example. The 
mildest of men, too, is at heart a rake, or at least is not out of 
sympathy with rakishness. Though he would not be wicked for 
the world, he is not ill content that some vicarious vice should be 
done for him. We may be certain that the enjoyment of life of a 
surviving Puritan in the glorious = of the Restoration was 
sensibly heightened by the contrast between himself and the society 
of the Court. He had the constant expectation that something 
terrible would happen, that fire and brimstone would fall at last, 
and that he and his friends would miraculously escape from the 
impending destruction. Meanwhile there was the thrilling spec- 
tacle of the dreadful worldly doings. In a profligate age the 
respectable are, as the sporting term runs, on velvet. They are as 
fortunate as might have been a martyr in early Christian times 
forced by the Executive to sit in the amphitheatre and keep his eyes 
open. ile might morally detest and abominate the sports of the 
arena, but could he help being interested and diverted? He 
would have all the fun, with no reason to reproach himself, For 
these and similar reasons the virtuous lookers-on are alwa; 
tempted to believe that their contemporaries are inordinately 
vicious. This is a seductive error into which we must guard 
ourselves against being supposed to fall when we discuss the sins 
of the day in the matter of scurrility. 

Probably the general belief that a great many things which tell 
in argument ought not to be said, because they affect personal char- 
| aeter or appearance, is only a temporary opinion. If we look at any 
| moment iu past history we find that orators, scholars, pamphleteers, 
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and theologians disdained no weapon of controversy. Any stick 
was good enough to beat a dog with, and, in the earnest , any 
man, woman, or child who differed from one wasa dog. “ ting 
your adversary with respect,” said Dr. Johnson, “is giving him an 
advantage to which he is not entitled. The greatest part of men 
cannot judge by reasoning, and are impressed by character, so that, 
if you allow your adversary a respectable character, they will 
think that, though you differ from him, you may be in the wrong. 
Sir, treating your adversary with respect is striking soft in battle.” 
This is the old and permanent theory of the use of personalities. 
Boswell was inclined to extend it, beyond character, to personal 
ap ce, and we do not find that Johnson differed from him. He 
held that if your adversary was an “ugly doz,” and thought himself 
handsome, these facts would be perfectly relevant in an argu- 
ment about final causes or any other topic. But, as Johnson 
puts it, the system is intelligible, and perhaps laudable. If 
we are to take men as we still find them—that is, as 
incapable of reasoning—we must bully and shriek out ugly charges. 
We must not be afraid of saying that “a lying spirit is abroad,” 
or even of finding, in the person of an honourable member, the 
local habitation of the demon of falsehood. Demosthenes knew 
this, and so do the best modern adepts in the “ornament of 
An Athenian audience was accustomed to listen to 
most amazing and unspeakable personal charges, to lan- 
guage which would seem coarse in Ratcliff Highway, and 
excite indignation in Wapping. Purelyirrelevant remarks about the 
private tastes of Alschines are introduced freely in the most 
rational of speeches delivered before the most reasoning of peoples. 
Scholars in the same way, who might be supposed, of all disputants, 
to address the most thinking and least prejudiced audience, have 
always been fond of the argumentum ad hominem. Mr. Arnold 
has lately reset some of the gems of Milton’s scurrility. When 
Artemus Ward edited a country newspaper in America he 
became engaged in a controversy with a brother editor about local 
rates, or roads, or some such theme. He triumphantly closed the 
discussion by observing that the rival editor’s sister had a glass 
eve and wore a wig. Arguments just as much to the point were 
favourite terms of discussion with the students of the revival 
of letters. In the course of a friendly dispute as to the foree of a 
— —— each other with all the crimes known, or un- 
to the Decalogue. They tore to pieces the reputation of 
the deceased grandmothers of their opponents. ll this, of 
course, is changed. When Mr. Murray and Mr. Mahaffy have a 
difference of opinion as to whether the ancient Greeks did or 
did not keep tame cats, even that irritating topic does not 
provoke them to desert the proprieties. In politics too there was 
of late a sensible, but, we fear, a merely temporary mildness. 
In the good old days when Ireland had a Parliament of her own, 
a member once enlivened debate by a sentence of which the fol- 
lowing is a Bowdlerized version :—* The house of the honourable 
member for County Donnelly,” he cried, “are, and have ever been, 
political and personal hirelings, from the white-livered hound that 
is trimbling on the flure, to the painted hag that is grinning in 
the gallery.” After the duel some one asked the speaker how he 
came to know that the sister of his adversary, the “hag ” of the 
ration, was to be present in the House. “Sure, I walked 
own with him, and he tould me himself,” answered the orator. 
There was nothing in his speech that would have offended an 
Athenian audience, if ladies had been in the way of attending the 
debates in the Ecclesia. He merely acted on Dr. Johnson's prin- 
ciple of not allowing an adversary, or any one connected with him, 
a respectable character. Yet his eloquence did certainly exceed 
the courtesies of debate. It is not very difficult to understand 
how scurrility of this kind became impossible, and how the 
sneaking modern tattle which mixes the names of ladies and of 
harlots, and drivels about the boots and waistcoats of gentlemen, 
came into fashion. 

The correctness and moral hopefulness of the early part of the 
Victorian cannot but strike the student with recretful amaze- 
ment. Duelling and a great many other bad practices had gone 
out. There was a disposition to believe in progress, enlightenment, 
reason, and to credit all the world with the best intentions. Like 
the boys whom Dr. Arnold trusted, the world behaved very well 
for a while, and hopefulness culminated in 1851. People appealed 
to reason, and thought that scurrility was both irrational and 
‘cowardly. As duelling had become ridiculous, it was impossible 
to give the old sort of satisfaction for evil words; and so men 
abstained from coarse abuse, and, more or less, from railing accu- 
sations. Human nature, unhappily, seems still incapable of pro- 
longed virtue of this sort. Invective has again me the 
ornament of debate. Brawls have succeeded to duels. As far 
as dignity and good manners are concerned, the change is not for 
the better. Possibly we are relapsing into a civilization like that 
of the Greeks and , when honour in the sense which it has 
borne for many centuries will be unknown, and when, even more 
‘than of yore, every Englishman will be free “to say the thing he 
will” provided he stops on the safe side of the law of libel. 

It is fair to say that violent invective, springing from personal 
hatred and indignation, is not the most common form of seurrility. 


A paid and professional spitefulness, a saying or insinuating of 
things about persons in their private character, 
is much more e affair is 8 commercial one of supply 
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furniture, cellars, servants. A low Athenian of Aristophanes’s 
time could not have known more about Alcibiades than every snob 
who has sixpence to spare may know about statesmen and ladies of 
rank, He may buy their portraits for a few pence, read their bons- 
mots, find out how they dress, and what are their favourite dishes. 
He is permitted to be as knowing as if he dined in the servants’ 
hall, and the Christian names of noble women are as common on 
his lips as those of ballet-dancers. Where there is so much talk 
there is certain to be plenty of slander. The frequenters of a 
rooms feel with joy that they are only a week or so behind people 
who belong to mysterious clubs, in the matter of fashionable infor- 
mation. ’Arry’s rooms are decorated with portraits of duchesses 
and of dancers, and when he goes to his favourite music-hall he 
easily recognizes ladies who patronize the same place of refined 
amusement. Political satire has degenerated to the level of the 
street boy’s jeer. A great deal of smart writing about statesmen 
is on a level with the yells of the gamin, and with inquiries 
about the hatter of the victim. It is easy for the stupidest 
reporter who knows members of Parliament by sight to make 
a point by describing their neckties and their attitudes, their 
gloves and their tooth-picks, This ineffably odious trash is 
made comparatively interesting by the fact that there must ‘be 
ple who like to read it. A new abyss in human dulness is 
id bare ; and we contemplate, in a spirit as scientific as possible, 
the tame frivolity of men and women. While remaining as 
capable of reasoning as ever, people have ceased to “ judge by cha- 
racter,” and take dress and manner and the accidents of appearance 
for their province. It is all a part of that complete, that “ latest 
democracy,” into which time and mechanical inventions have 
brought us, and out of which very likely they will carry us again 
into some less undignified simplicity. Twenty years —- 
were too hopeful about human nature. Some modern ¢' ter- 
istics teach us to nurse no extravagant hopes. The spectacle, 
at all events, of garrulous, familiar, and impulsive democracy 
swaying, nota city, but a vast empire, is interesting enough to 
be worth watching. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE PAPACY. 


FEN Mr. Lecky says that the Temporal Power fell “ because 
it re nted the union of politics and theology, and because 
the intellect of Europe has rendered it an anachronism by pro- 
nouncing their divorce,” he is asserting a principle of which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and the Liberation Society may fairly claim to 
be the most consistent exponents. And yet Mr. Harrison, who 
has just been instructing his clients as to the best method of dis- 
establishing the Church of England—disdaining to waste time 
over so obvious a truism as the necessity and duty of disestablish- 
ment per se—is himself, if we mistake not, the hierarch, or atleast 
the apostle, of a Church of the future which aspires to reproduce 
the nearest approach to theocracy compatible with a religion which 
is based on the negation of God. The general tendency of the age is 
no doubt in the direction of what Mr. Lecky calls “ the secularization 
of polities,” and there can be as little question that the Papal govern- 
ment, as it had long been carried on, was “essentially and radi- 
cally opposed to that spirit.” But although tie union of Chureh 
and State has been denounced by freethinking politicians as an 
anachronism, and by a certain school of pietists as “ adulterous,” it 
seems likely enough in some form or other to survive the denuncia- 
tions of both classes of assailants. The fact is that when the formal 
terminology of politics or religion comes to be translated into the 
language of actual life, the separation of Church and State, how- 
ever simple as an abstract proposition, is found in practice to be 
one of the most complex questions with which statesmen or church- 
men can be called to deal. Even in America, where the “ divorce” 
is theoretically complete, or to speak more accurately where no union 
was ever socdguhail, the problem cannot be said to be solved except 
in name. And, if under circumstances seemingly the most favour- 
able for their mutual independence, the religious and civil societies 
are constantly brought into contact, which may at any moment 
take the shape of conflict, with each other, much more is 
this apt to occur where the two have for centuries been intimately 
bound together. Union of Church and State, whether’ a good or 
a bad thing, is not an artificial but a natural product; it 
“ growed.” "Phe moment the State ceased to persecute Ohris- 
tianity it began to “ establish ” it, and the first Christian Emperor 
enforced conciliar decrees by the strong arm of the law, and 
unished in turn the orthodox or heterodox prelates who disobeyed 
bis will. And what is true of the alliance of the two powers in 
general is emphatically true of the most highly organized and con- 
centrated form of that alliance—the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope. That also was a spontaneous growth. Of its origin we 
shall have a word to say presently. 

This train of thought is naturally suggested by the attitude attri- 
buted—and, so far as can yet be judged, rightiy attributed—to the 
pontiff who has just ascended the throne. According toa recent tele- 

m hisnew Secretary of State, Cardinal Franchi, declares that Pope 
ies is so far from being hostile to the national sentiments of his 
countrymen, that he wishes to see a strongand united Italy. The 
Temporal Power is no dogma, and he values it no further than 
as it may prove a security for his spiritual independence; “as 
Supreme Head of the Church he only demands from Italy a firm 
assurance of such a state of things as might allow no doubt of the 
complete freedom of the Holy See.” hether or not Cardinal 
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Franchi has been correctly reported, these words are quite in 
accordance with the line of action hitherto pursued by the new 
pontiff, which manifests 4 conciliatory spirit towards the Italian 
as well as towards foreign Governments. It was not his fault 
that the Coronation was shorn of much of its outward pomp, and 
he has already given orders that the Consistory to be held on 
Lady-Day shall be conducted with the full ceremonial observed 
on such occasions before 1870. Whether he will publicly 
take possession of St. John Lateran in person is not yet 
known, perhaps not decided. And he has taken the very decided 
step, in spite of strong opposition, of enjoining Italian Lishops to 
take the necessary measures for legalizing their position. It 
seems clear, though it has not yet been officially announced, 
that he has made friendly overtures to the German Emperor 
and the Swiss Government, while he has pointedly discouraged the 
presentation of political addresses from German pilgrims. His dis- 
courses to the deputations from French universities, and to the 
clergy of Rome, to which we have before referred and which are 
now published in full, breathe a spirit of gravity and moderation 
as unlike as can well be conceived to the sensational harangues 
delivered almost daily by his predecessor. The former are re- 
minded that unbelief must be combated with its own weapons, and 
ignorance dispelled by the inculcation of a true knowledge of God; 
ascendency of the Church is to be maintained by a moral 
authority over the minds of her children, not by the power of 
kings or parliaments or armies; and her moral empire neither 
requires the aid nor fears the resistance of the civil sword. The 
Roman clergy are bidden to preach the ancient faith pure and un- 
corrupt, and a sound morality, and to illustrate their teaching by 
a spirit of self-sacrifice and zeal for souls; it was by the 
word of God alone and the grace of His Holy Spirit that 
the Apostles won the world to Christ, and rekindled in men’s 
hearts the love of the beautiful and the good, and by the same 
means only can its allegiance be recovered now, not by external 
force or even by the power of eloquence, but by faithfully preach- 
ing Christ. Neither here, nor in the Pope’s reply to the address 
of the Cardina!s after his Coronation, which has also appeared in 
the official organs of the Vatican, is there one syllable ot reference 
to the loss ef the temporal power ; his trust, as it has been justly | 
observed by acritic who cannot be considered partial, is not in | 
princes or in any worldly policy, but in his sacred office as 
guardian of God’s truth and herald of His word; even his 
gendarmes and Swiss guards are only an encumbrance and 
vexation to him. What he may say in his forthcoming Encyclical 
and Allocution, and in reply to the English deputation which is to 
be received, it seems, in May, remains to be seen, but we may be 
sure it will not be out of harmony with the tone of his previous 
utterances. Nor is it much to the pur to ask with 
the Times’ Correspondent, in this connexion, whether the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic. religion are really based on divine 
truth. It is not with those doctrines that the Italian people have 
quarrelled, or are likely to quarrel, but with the exorbitant pre- 
tensions and parasitical accretions too often bound up with them. 
Tos t that Leo XIII. should undertake a critical examination 
of “ the miracles of Lourdes and La Salette” is about as reason- 
able as the suggestion made, if we recollect aright, in the Zimes 
some years ago, that Victor Emmanuel should signalize his royal 
entry into Naples by ordering the phial of St. Januarius’s blood to 
be subjected to chemical analysis. It betrays a strange lack of 
common sense to forget that there are cases where it is better to 
let ill as well as to let well alone. What a new Pope may 
fairly be expected to do, and what Leo XIII. does appear to 
be doing, is to discountenance the promotion and multiplica- 
tion of superstitious fancies and observances, It would 
of course absurd to imagine that he demurs to the 
teaching of his Church about the intercession of the Virgin and 
the Saints; but the omission of all reference to the subject in his 
address to the Cardinals and his advice to the Lenten preachers of 
Rome contrasts too markedly with the language of extravagant 
Mariolatry in which his predecessor habitually indulged, in season 
and out of season, to be easily regarded as accidental. Whatever, 
again, may be the exact truth about the rumoured elevation 
ot Dr. Newman to the Sacred College, it is clear that there is a 
prevalent belief to that effect in ecclesiastical circles at Rome 
and elsewhere. The Pope is evidently anxious to reconquer by 
moral means for the Holy See and the Church it represents that 
moral authority which has been seriously discredited and im- 
illed by passionately clinging to the phantom of that temporal 
wer to which it originally gave birth. How far he may succeed 
it would be very hazardous to predict, but it may safely be affirmed 
that his policy, rather than that of Pius IX., offers the only 
reasonable prospect of success. 

A glance at past history may help to illustrate our meaning. 
Liberal Catholics are fond of pointing, for the true ideal of 
the Papacy, to the pontificate of Gregory the Great, who, 
without possessing or claiming any temporal sovereignty, ex- 
ercised a wide and beneficent sway ahich tow of his crowned 
and sceptred successors could emulate and none have surpassed. 
Milman treats Gregory I. as virtually the founder of the Pa 
sovereignty, though it was not till two centuries later that 
Charlemagne gave a kind of formal sanction to the claim after his 
Coronation by Leo ILI. in the basilica of St. Peter's. Gregory 
certainly became, to quote Milman’s words, “ in act and influence, 
if not in avowed authority, a temporal sovereign.” And Mr. 
Bryce similarly speaks of his “doing more thun any other to 
advance Rome's ecelesiusticul authority by his writings and the 


fame of his sanctity, by the conversion of England, and the intro- 
duction of an impressive ritual,” to which must be added—what 
Milman especially dwells upon—the attitude of virtual sovereignty 
which he was almost constrained tu assume in face of the Lom- 
bard invasion of Italy. But both writers are careful to point out 
that his ascendency was gained “by means mild and legiti- 
mate and purely religious ;’ and indeed he was so fer from aim- 
ing at it that to the last he pointedly disclaimed all right, except 
the right of necessity for the good of his country, to the temporal 
authority he was obliged to exercise independently of the feeble and 
corrupt Byzantine Court, and sometimes in opposition to it. He 
always professed himself the subject of the distant Emperor, and 
only excused on this plea the course “forced upon him by the 
purest motives, if not by absolute necessity,” and by which alone 
“he could protect Rome and her citizens from barbaric servitude.” 
It is obvious that a Pope who desired in the later years of the 
nineteenth century to emulate the example of Gregory the Great 
would for that very reason pursue a very different course of con- 
duct from what was imperatively dictated to his predecessor by the 
conditioa of Italy at the close of the sixth. By asingle-minded and 
zealous administration of his pastoral office Gregory was, against 
his will, forced into a virtual exercise of sovereignty, and the cir- 
cumstances which suggested it also justified a policy which was after- 
wards abundantly ratitied by its result and by the well-earned grati- 
tude of hiscountrymen. In these days a Pope devoted to the dis- 
charge of pastoral duties would have every motive for avoiding all 
pretensions to the secular authority which Gregory was compelled 
to employ, and did employ to the great advantage of both Church 
and State, though he never claimed it. The particular relations 
of Church and State may vary, and have varied indefinitely, accord- 
ing to the changed conditions of time and place. It was the 
wisdom of Gregory I. to appreciate the state of the case in his own 
day, as it was the unwisdom of Pius IX. to ignore it. If 
Leo XIII. is to fulfil the dream of Liberal Catholics by re- 
storing the moral grandeur of the pontificate of Gregory, it must 
be by frankly abdicating all pretence to wield a sceptre 
which in this age can only pierce the pontiff’s hand who grasps it. 
Meanwhile it is quite conceivable that an appeal to the faith of the 
multitude to use their constitutional rights in defence of the inte- 
rests of the Church might produce a strong Catholic reaction in 
Italy, though it would not be a reaction in favour of the Temporal 
Power. Such an appeal Pius LX. always consistently refused to 
make, but in the present Pope it would simply be a continuation 
of the policy of the late Archbishop of Perugia, 


THE ALMANACH DE GOTHA. 


WORK like the Almanach de Gotha, wiich combines the 

characters of an English Peerage and a Blue-book, and 
which has reached its hundred and fifteenth year, may be dealt 
with from more than one point of view. The name of this well- 
known publication, familiar as it is, hardly represents to the 
insular mind anything but an account of the reigning and 
princely families of Lurope, though by far the largest part 
of the volume consists of a diplomatic and statistical annual, 
containing lists of “all the high functionaries of the prin- 
cipal States of the world,” the diplomatic agents and consuls, 
with tables of commerce, population, and revenue. These details, 
so far as we have tested them, seem to be carefully com- 
piled and very correct; but to most readers the entertaining and 
really valuable part is the tirst, which atfords information of a 
kind exclusive in its way. Of late years some new features have 
been introduced. Among the distinguished families of Europe 
the English, Scotch, and Irish dukes are now included; and the 
mediatized princes of Germany have a distinct chapter to them- 
selves. 

The death of Pius IX. leaves the German Emperor the oldest 
reigning sovereign ; while the longest reigns not yet terminated 
are those of the Emperor of brazil and Prince Gunther of 
Schwarzenberg, both of whom succeeded in 1831, the former when 
ouly five years old. It is a curious example of the conventional 
meaning of language that the list of which he is thus “ doyen ” is 
that ot the sovereigns of “Europe.” Every one feels that 
he could only stand there or be put as the head and tail of 
a list composed of one name; but the iact gives a moral, 
as contrasted with a geographical, meaning to “ Europe.” If 
poor Maximilian had held on he would have appeared in 
the same category. Would Iturbide? Jer contra, the Grand 
‘Turk does, and the Shah does not, figuwe in the European 
catalogue. It is not so easy to select the family which has been 
longest seated on athrone. The House of Bourbon, which used 
to reckon France, Spain, the Two Sicilies, and Parma among the 
possessions of its ditlerent branches, has now only Spain left. The 
Crown of England may be said to pass into a new line when- 
ever the distant day shall arrive for the throne to be filled by 
the descendants of Prince Albert of Saxony. In Russia, as in Eng- 
land, the succession of female sovereigus has placed several 
different families on the throne within the compass of a 
few centuries. The present Czar, called “Emperor” in the 
Almanach, is a cadet of Oldenberg. The Emperor of Austria is 
a Lorraine, and his cousins, the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena, are 
both throneless. No Luonaparte now reigns anywhere, though the 
head of the family, genealogically speaking, bears the title of Prince 
of Canino, attached to an Lwlian estate purchased by Lucien Buona- 
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parte, which made his Republican opposition to his brother easier 
to keep up. On the whole, the Prince of Monaco and the new 
King of the “adjacent peninsula” may consider themselves the 
representatives of the two oldest reigning Houses in Europe. 
There seems to have been a Grimaldi at Monaco so far back as 
968, and the House of Savoy mightily oppressed the Genevans all 
through the middle ages, Proud indeed is the altitude of the 
Prince of Monaco in the s of the Almanach de Gotha, asa real 
complete sovereign of ‘ European” standing, from which he can 
look with a contempt which has, we hope, a dash of Christian 
charity about it, upon the ambiguous personages who are remanded 
to the limbus of the third part to hoot with their own Ministers and 
subordinates, stifled under heaps of statistics—such as the Princes 
of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, the Emperors of China, 
Japan, and Morocco, the Presidents of the United States and of 
Liberia, the King of the Sandwich Islands, and the Shah of Persia. 

The smallGerman princelings, with few exceptions, trace a descent 
from Witikind, and some of the clearest pedigrees among them are 
those of our own two Royal Houses of Brunswick and Saxony. 
The King of Hanover has ceased to reign, but the elder line of 
Brunswick-Luneberg stiil holds its dukedom and rules a _popula- 
tion of more than three hundred thousand souls. The King of 
Saxony and the Dukes of Weimar, Meiningen, Altenberg, and 
Coburg may reckon Belgium, Portugal, and, in a sense, England 
also, among the present possessions of their family. No other 
House has so many thrones, great and small, to its share at the 
present time. The Hohenlohes and the Leiningens, three out of 
the four Hessian principalities, the Salms and the Schcenbergs, and 
many other families which not long ago sat upon little thrones 
judging the tribes of Germany, have been “ mediatized” and 
toomne as other nobility. The Almanach, in the present edition, 
places these companions in misfortune by themselves, as neither 
great enough to be counted among kings nor small enough to be 
classed with Murats and Fitzroys and Torlonias, who are, in com- 
parison, the children of yesterday. They have the title of 
“Serene Highness,” we are told, and are considered worthy to 
mate with the actually reigning Houses. Thus the late Duchess 
of Kent (a Princess of Saxe Coburg) was the widow of a Prince 
of Leiningen, and her grandson, the present Prince, is married 
to adaughter of the Grand Duke of Baden. On the other hand, 
these mediatized princes are able to contract alliances with the 
mere nobility; and, while Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, being 
the cadet of a reigning family, is only able to marry morgan- 
atically the daughter of an English duke, his cousin, Prince Victor 
of Hohenlohe, Tose known as Count Gleichen, may marry in 
full form the daughter of a knight. The fact is, however, that 
the utmost confusion is to be found among the different kinds of 
Highnesses, and a very expert courtier might be puzzled to assign 
their exact rank to such potentates as the Dukes of Teck or the 
Princes of Battenberg. While the King of Wurtemberg is married 
toa daughter of the late Czar Nicholas, his sister has a plain 
count for her husband. The Duke of Teck has married an English 
princess, though his mother was only a Hungarian countess; and 
though Prince Charles of Hesse had a princess of Prussia for his 
wife, his brother, Prince Alexander, married the daughter of a 
Polish count. We believe that the House of Teck had what 
in England would be called a special “creation” to its actual 
dignity. Morganatic marriage is not, of course, acknowledged 
here, and its exact meaning, even in Germany, is somewhat 
obscure. For some years a very sharp line was drawn between 
the Royal Family of England and even the highest nobility. But 
it is not easy to see why an English prince or princess may marry 
the doubtful ofispring of a German nobleman of princely descent, 
and not an English nobleman, of far larger fortune, of assured 
position, and of descent, in nine cases out of ten, from one of our 
older dynasties. No English duke and few English earls fail to 
trace their pedigrees to Edward III, and the fashion which made 
Henry IV. cousin to all the members of his peerage is certain! 
preferable to that which makes our Royal Family foreigners. it 
would have been hard to find among the Serenities of Neipperg or 
Salm, of Bentheim or Stolberg, a personage more worthy by birth 
and position than the heir of Argyll to match with a danghter of 
Queen Victoria. After all, the objections, if any, would be of the 
practical kind, both on the score of possible invdia and as alliance 
in the first generation and descent in later ones affected the formal 
and social status of the persons most directly interested. 

Among the curiosities of the first part of the Almanach may be 
noted the names and surnames of the present King of Portugal. His 
Anglicized name is Dom Lewis, Philip, Mary, Ferdinand, Peter of 
Alcantara, Anthony, Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, Gonzaga, Xavier, 
Francis of Assissi, John, Julius, Augustus, Volfando of Bra- 
ganza, Bourbon, Saxe Coburg and Gotha. If he has a superfluity 
of names, the Princes of the two lines of Reuss simple and their 
kinsmen of Reuss-Scheiz-Kestritz have but one name, “ Henry,” 
among them, and are distinguished, according to their birth, by 
numerals; the reigning prince of the elder line being Henry XXIL., 
of the junior line Henry XIV., while others are numbered upto 
LXXIV. and beyondit. The rule is that each successive son in egch 
line takes the numeral next highest to that assigned to the son 
of his own line born before him, until a Henry XCIX. has been 
reached, when the next newcomer appears as Henry I. Amon 

uaint titles are those of the Emperor of Austria, who calls himse 
King of Jerusalem, a title once borne by the late King Victor 
Emmanuel, who, before he assumed the crown of United Italy, 
‘WAS of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem; those of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenberg, who is called “‘ Heir of Norway”; and those 


of Prince Hohenzollern, who is “ Burgrave of Nuremberg.” The 
King of Denmark is King also of the “ Vandals and Goths”; the 
King of Sweden is King of the “Goths and Wends”; the Duke 
of Mecklenberg, “Prince of the Wends”; and the King of 
Bavaria, Count Palatine of the Rhine, to which indeed he has a 
substantial claim, as the Palatinate is now included in his 
Kingdom. 

A third division of the Almanach is concerned with those 
princes of Germany who are not entitled to be addressed as 
“ Serene Highnesses” ; and with the princely and ducal Houses of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and Italy, with a few more, 
Russian, Greek, or Spanish. It is to be hoped that the particulars 
given of the Montmorencies and Borgheses and Bismarcks are more 
correct than those of our ducal families noticed. The compiler 
has adopted the same practice as Sir B. Burke in placing “Sir” 
before the Christian names of some of the dukes who happen to 
be baronets or knights. In one case we read of “ Sir James Heury 
Robert Innes-Ker, sixiéme duc de Roxburghe, baronnet.” The 
Duke of Sutherland is similarly described, but without the prefix 
of “Sir.” The more ordinary mistakes and misprints are very 
numerous. The Duke of Beaufort is descended from the “ fils 
légitimé ” of Sir John Somerset, and he from John of Gaunt; the 
Duke is Baron de “ Bottsoust,” and his eldest son bears among his 
names that of “Fitzroi.”. The Duke of Buccleuch descends 
from “ Richard 1’Ecossais,” and his wife is Lady Charlotte 
Anne Thymne. The dukedoms of Lancaster and Cornwall occur 
in their alphabetical order ; but those of Edinburgh, Connaught, and 
Cambridgeare unnoticed. The Cavendish family was founded, not by 
the servant of Cardinal Wolsey, but by “ Robert de Gernon, com- 

agnon de Guillaume le Conquérant.” In like manner the Fitz- 
jeralds are descended from the Gherardini of Florence, and the 
Russells from the Norman lords of Rozel. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
first surname is “Fitz Allan.” Mr. Bernal Osborne figures as 
“R, Bernard Osborne, Esq., M.P.” Lady Helen St. Maur is 
married to Sir John Ramsden, of whom, with unusual pre- 
cision, we are told that he is “ propridtaire presqu’exc usif 
de la ville de Huddersfield (70,000 habitants).” One turns 
with greater interest to the notices of foreign nobility. The 
names occur of such great and ancient folk as the Caetani, the 
Colonna, the Odescalchi, and the Orsini of Rome; the Gramonts, 
the La Tremoilles, the Polignacs, the Rohans, and the Mont- 
morencies in France; mixed up with names as great and as histo- 
rical, but more modern, such as Borghese, Bliicher, Gortchacow (or 
Gortchakoff), MacMahon, Berthier de Wagram, and Ypsilanti. It 
is not always possible to make out whether the family named is 
of the ancient blood in the male line or only by descent through 
alliances; but this short note is prefixed to the account of the 
present Duke de Montbazon :—“ Maison princiére qu’il ne faut - 
confondre avec d'autres familles portant le nom de Rohan seule- 
ment par alliance et sans faire partie de la maison de Rohan.” 
Among these false Rohans, we suppose, must be reckoned the 
Rohan-Chabots, of whom one, the lamented Count de Jarnac, was 
well known and deservedly esteemed in England. The other 
family has been long settled in Austria, where the princely rank of 
“Serene Highness ” has been accorded to it. One cannot help a feel- 
ing akin to disappointment at reading that Anne, Duke of Mont- 
morency, died without male issue in 1862, and, though others of the 
name remain, sons appear to be rareamong them. Our readers may 
remember the excitement in the Faubourg St. Germain when a 
Talleyrand condescended to become a revived Montmorency by the 
dispositions of Napoleon III. It would be a pity that the title of 
the ‘‘ Premier Baron Chretien” should become extinct. We seek 
in vain for the Rochefoucaulds, the only place in which we have 
lighted on the name being where the daughter of the Duke of 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, late Ambassador in England (not the real 
representative of the line of Rochefoucauld), is named as mother of 
the youthful Duke of Luynes. There is a Duke of Richelieu, and 
there are Dukes of Perigord and of Talleyrand, as well as a count 
who unites both names. In Italy few of the titles here enumerated 
appear to be of very remote antiquity. Titles, indeed, have a 

lus or minus value in the eyes of the really great families which 
is not to be understood here, where the title gives the seat in the 
Hlouse of Lords. It adds little or nothing to the nobility of a 
Caetano or a Colonna to be called duke or prince of some estate 
which only serves to obscure his family name. There are only 
three or four such families in Italy, but they were great before the 
modern use of the titles of duke or count was invented. This is 
emphatically the case in Spain, where a great uess will be at 
the same time a little duke, and keep the fact in the background. 
So in France, Louis XVIII. and Charles X. were Counts of Pro- 
— and Artois, and Louis Philippe made his grandson Count 
of Paris. 

It is only fair to our own nobility to remark that they stand 
very well beside those of other countries in point of antiquity, 
though it has long been the fashion to talk otherwise. po 
few French families can trace a descent in the male line from 
the contemporaries and adversaries of stout John Talbot. There 
are not many honorary dukedoms in Europe, if any, which date 
before that of Norfolk, or even that of Somerset. The Courte- 
nays of Devon, the Hastingses of Huntingdon, the Stanleys 
of Derby, the Nevilles of Abergavenny, the Devereuxes of 
Hereford. the Berkeleys of Berkeley, as well as such commoner 
families as Scrope and Ferrers, Sneyd, Bassett, and Harley, may 
take rank with any but the three or four old Roman, the two or 
three old French, the one or two old German noble families, which, 


_ below the rank of sovereigns, date from before the wars of the 
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seventeenth century or the questionable partialities of medieval 
pes. In contrast to such modern titulars, De Courcy, Baron of 
Kingsale, in Ireland, holds by an unbroken male descent the 
rage which was conferred in 1181 upon the son of that De 
ourcy, Earl of Ulster, who bore so important a part in the con- 
quest of Ireland. 


PALERMO. 


yb the traveller who journeys with distinct historic objects, 

new ranges of research are constantly opening themselves. 
The e of each great boundary, present or past, opens a new 
oath with new associations and often with existing monuments 
of a kind hitherto unknown. Doubtless the greatest of all such 
boundaries is passed when we first cross from our own island to the 
Euro mainland, from the island world of Britain to the wider 
world of Rome—from the orbis Britannicus to the orbis Romanus. 
Another such boundary is passed when we cross into Italy, or even, 
though less strongly marked, when we cross into the fully Reman- 


ized regions of Southern Gaul. At Arles we leave the world of | 


Canterbury, Mainz, and Rheims almost more thoroughly behind us 
than we do at Milan. Another such boundary is passed when we 
look on the first true Hellenic building, even though it be on that 
Italian soil which has long ceased to be Hellenic. The whole 
of the lands beyond the Hadriatic are fenced off by another 
such boundary ; Greece itself is fenced off by yet another. Has 
the first approach to Sicily any claim to be looked on as in 
the same way the entrance to a new range of thought and study? 
The island may perhaps seem, from two different points of view, to 
be either an appendage to Italy or an appendage to Greece. But 
if we look at Sicilian history by the light of those cycles in its 
course which we lately tried to trace out, we may perhaps think 
that, in approaching Sicily, especially in approaching its modern 
capital, we are entering a world which has as marked a character 
of its own, and which presents as marked subjects for reflection 
and comparison, as any of the other regions which our successive 
ranges have marked out. With Southern Spain Sicily has much 
in common. The twice repeated struggle between Africa and 
Europe, between Semitic and Aryan man, has gone on in both. 
And in actual monuments of her second race of Semitic occupants 
Spain has fur more to show than Sicily. But what Sicily has 
altogether to herself is the state of things in which the Norman 
bore rule over the Greek and the Saracen and did not disdain to 
profit by the arts and civilization of both. It is a momentto be noted 
when we see our first Roman, our first Greek, our first Arabic inserip- 
tion, in its own place and not in a museum, It isnot the less strik- 
ing, it is rather the more so, if our first Greek letters are read on an 
exarch’s tomb at Ravenna, if our first Arabic letters are seen— 
whether read or not—over a Turkish gate at Trebinje. Each may 
in a sense be said to be a yood deal out of its place; but that very 
aspect of them shows, in another way, how wide the place both 
of Greek and of Arabic is. But more striking than any of the 
three is the moment when we first see Latin, Greek, and Arabic 
graven side by side, as three oflicial languages, each alike at home 
in the common country of all.. The land and the age where this 
could be is parted off by some very marked characters from other 
lands and other ages. And there is but one land and one age where 
such a thing could be, namely, in Sicily under her Norman Kings. 

The approach to Palermo will be to most travellers the approach 
to Sicily. Some indeed make their way into the island by a long 
journey all round the heel and toe of the boot, a way which has 
the advantage or disadvantage of bringing them in by the 
Greek side of the triangle. But the most obvious way of 
reaching Sicily from the greater part of Western Europe is to 
come to Palermo by way either of Marseilles or of Naples— 
Greek cities to be sure both of them, but whose ancient associa- 
tions have vanished before the fatal gift of long-continued great- 
ness. By this route we enter Sicily near its non-Hellenic corner ; 
our first halting-place on Sicilian ground is the city which never 
was Hellenic, which was in two periods the centre of non-Hellenic 
influence in Sicily. Panormos, Palermo, though it is known to 
us only by its Greek name, is the city which the Roman won 
from the Pheenician, which the Norman won from the Saracen. 
Greek it never was in any more definite sense than that of being part 
of an island where Greek influences were dominant, or in that of 
forming part of the dominion of Greek-speaking Roman Emperors. 
This character was opened to it when Belisarius won the city from 
the Goth, and in this character it plays its part in the second period 
of struggle. But, fittingly enough, it was not Palermo, but 
Hellenic Syracuse, the champion of Hellenism against the 
Pheenician, which was the last Sicilian city to hold out against 
the Saracen, the first to be again for a moment won back 
from his rule. Landing at Palermo, we enter the greatest of 
Greek islands by a haven which is not Greek. We enter by 
the chief seat of Carthaginian, Saracen, Norman, and Spanish 
rule; but the first Sicilian city which we enter has never beheld 
either the freedom of a Greek commonwealth or the rule of 
a Greek tyrant. Syracuse and Akragas had masters who were at 
least their countrymen. Among the various races which have 
successively occupied Palermo, it is hard to say who were country- 
men and who were strangers. But at any rate neither Normans, 
Swabians, nor Aragonese can be set down among the natural in- 
habitants of Sicily. It is safe to mark Syracuse as the city of 
native tyrants, Palermo as the city of foreign kings. 


| The Golden Shell, the city on the shore, its rich campagna 
spreading round it, the mountains which fence it in theatrewise, 

| the bold promontories which guard the two ends of the bay, form 
/a site worthy to receive the capital of Kings who wore the 
youngest and the most brilliant crown of Western Christendom, of 

Kings whose coming ruled that Sicily should be part of Western 
Christendom and neither of Islam nor of Eastern Christendom. 
There before us, sitting by the waters, is the home of Roger and 
William the Good, the home which, with so many homes to choose 
from, was dearest to the heart of Frederick the Wonder of the 
World. But, on a first approach, there is nothing at all to 
force the historical associations of the city on the mind. Ne 
particular object stands out; there is no akropolis; no church 
or castle or tower soars conspicuously above all other objects. We 

know that the palace of Roger and the church of English Walter 
are there; but nothing guides us to them as the bell-tower of 
Spalato guides us from afar to the house and the mausoleum of 
Jovius. The same characteristic extends to the views of the city 
from various inland points ; nowhere is there any object or group 
of objects which impresses itself on the whole as the ruling object. 

The king's palace and the tower of the metropolitan church are the 
loftiest objects, easily to be marked when the eye has become 
familiar to them; but they do not stand out as really dominant. 

The palace is the highest building, mainly because of the modern 
excrescence of the observatory which disguises the outline of the 
ancient tower. It is the largest building simply because of the Span- 
ish additions which have forbidden the chapel of King Roger to be 
seen from outside. Perhaps what strikes most in a general view 
of Palermo is the singular abundance of cupolas and the singular 
lack of bell-towers of any kind. Of these last there are not many 
in the whole city, and those that there are are not prominent objects 
in the general view. As for the cupolas, there are cupolas in 
Palermo which are very precious to the historical student; but 
those are not the cupolas which show themselves in the general 
view. The works of the great days of Sicily, Byzantine, Saracen, 
or Norman, as we choose to call them, do not stand out as domi- 
nant objects; the cupolas which catch the eye are those of the 
endless churches and monasteries which arose in the days of 
Spanish bondage. 

Few cities have positively changed so much without changing 
their site as Palermo has done. ‘There is no Aldborough, no- 
Palaiékastro here. The ancient city, Phoenician, Roman, Saracen, 
and Norman, stood on the site of the busiest centre of the modern 
city. But the feature which was specially characteristic of the 
' ancient city has utterly vanished. Panormos—All-haven—truly 
| deserved its name. It was peninsular, but not peninsular like 
Zara or old Epidauros or old Dyrrhachion, like old Korkyra or 
modern Corfu. These sites are peninsular, with one, sometimes 
more than one, side of the peninsula stretching boldly into the open 
sea. Panormos is something intermediate between peninsular 
sites of this kind and inland peninsular sites like Lyons, Chalons, 
and Bristol. A haven with a nerrow entrance parted asunder into 
two branches, leaving a peninsula between them. On that penin- 
sula stood the old Panormos, a peninsular site between two little 
inlatid seas of its own, with two further peninsulas guarding the 
strait which formed the entrance of this the southern one, the 
New City of Polybius, the Aalsa of the Saracens, not very much. 
smaller than the main Chersonésos itself. A double haven, a 
central city, suburbs on either side, that to the south strongly 
fortified, make us feel that the site ought to have been Greek. It 
was doubtless not Greek only because in those seas the Phoenician 
had forestalled the Greek. 

This state of things seems to have lasted till after the days ot 
the Norman Kings. Now the two havens are filled up, save a 
small survival, the Cala, at the entrance; the modern port of 
Palermo stretches quite beyond the old city towards Monte 
Pellegrino, the ancient Heirkté, the north-western horn of the bay. 
Streets and squares cover the places where fleets anchored of old ; 
but the witness of the old state of things is left clearly enough in 
the lie of the ground. The main feature of modern Palermo is 
the crossing of the two great streets which meet at right angles at 
a quatre-voics—a Carfax in Oxford language—here known as 
quattre cantoni. There can be few cities of the same size which 
have a central point from which mountains are seen on three sides 
and the sea on the fourth. Of these crossing streets, that which 
runs east and west is as old as anything in Palermo, as old as the 
Saracens, likely enough as old as the Romans and the Pheenicians. 
Once Cassaro—the Arabic Kasr—then, like its fellow at Naples, 
Toledo, modern toadyism has turned it into Via Vittorio Em- 
manuele. Toledo however it remains in ordinary speech. The 
street which crosses it, Macqueda, has been cut through a laby- 
rinth of ancient streets in Spanish times; but Toledo, the long, 
straight, cross street, is a physical feature of Palermo. It has been 
lengthened to the east, right through the old haven and the outer 
peuinsula, down to the outer sea. But in the greater part of its 
course it marks the backbone of the ancient peninsula. The eye 
soon finds that the Toledo is a rising ridge with declivities on each 
side. These are the sites of the two branches of the ancient haven. 
They are now dry land, marked only by the rise and fall of the 
streets. The ancient city, the suburbs beyond the havens, and the 
southern peninsula of the Kalsa, now form one continuous city, and 
the modern walls take in all. It is only the north-western point 
between the Cala, the vestige of the old haven, and the modern 
haven—the point covered, we cannot say crowned, by the castle, 
and known as Castellamare—which keeps any peninsular character. 
No great city has more utterly changed its physical geography. 
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“Modern Palermo, in its general aspect Spanish Palermo, is widel 
different from the old Panormos for which Romans and Carthagi- 
nians ~— the city which Belisarius won from the Goth, and 
Robert Wiscard and the first Roger won from the Saracen. The 
Palermo of all these revolutions was the old city of peninsulas and 
forked havens. Of the Saracen city we can call up a fair idea. 
No actual Saracenic building is standing; but we know their style, 
as the Norman Kings went on building in it. And the Saracen 
occupation was the beginning of the position which Palermo has 
held for more than a thousand years as the head of all Sicily. 
Palermo became the chief seat of Saracen dominion, doubtless be- 
cause Syracuse held out so much longer against the Saracen arms. 
‘The central peninsula was the main city ; its point where the two 
havens join long kept the name of the Saracen market. Dut the 
uarter of the Emirs was the outer peninsula of the Kalsa. The 
‘ortified suburb beyond the southern haven, the Albergheria, was 
known as the quarter of the mosques. There they may have been 
thickest on the ground. And that must have been very thick 
indeed. Christian Palermo is crowded with churches, and Mussul- 
man Palermo must have been yet more crowded with mosques, 
It was a point of honour with every true believer of any 
note to have a mosque of his own; the whole number is 
said to have reached five hundred. But the great mosque, 
which, as usual, had been a Christian basilica, and which 
afterwards gave way to the present metropolitan church, was 
mot in the quarter of the mosques, but in the central city. 
This quarter of the mosques lies towards the river Oreto 
with its steep and craggy banks, overlooked by the monastery 
-of Santo ~ go the fields below which beheld the parallel of 
our day of St. Brice, the famous Vespers. The older outside suburb 
beyond the north haven was the unfortitied Slavonic quarter. Let 
no one wonder at such a quarter in a Saracen city. Men of that 
race, Slaves in both senses of the word, play a great part in the 


his of the Western Saracens. As in other cases, the name 
doubtless came to be _— to others besides its original bearers ; 
but the Slavonians of the Saracen times in Spain and Sicily seem 


to have at least begun by being real Slavonic captives, who played 
a part not unlike that played by the early Turks among the 
Saracens of the East. Modern Palermo has no Slavonic inhabitants 
‘to show ; but it has settlers from the same side of Europe in the 
form of the Albanian colonists who sought shelter in Sicily from 
the Turk. hex fate remain a distinct people ; but those who fled 
from the Turk have so far yielded to the Pope as to sit down in 
the intermediate and unsatisfactory condition of “ United Greeks.” 
Still they keep up the old connexion between Sicily and the 
peninsula, and there is a certain comfort in a Latin land in the 
‘sight of priests who have beards and wives as naturally as they 
would at Athens or Corinth. 

The complete change in the geography of Palermo has had the 
natural effect of leaving hardly any early fortifications. The 
walls of the later city are nearly perfect; but what strikes the eye 
is mainly Spanish work, with medizval portions here and there. 
Palermo has no Porta Nigra; it has not even such gates as Rome, 
Lincoln, and Aosta. Of the Phcenician, Roman, and Saracen 
-city we can make out the to phy and no more. ‘The existing 
remains begin with the Norman Conquest—a form of words which 
has so different a meaning in Sicily and in England. But the 
Norman works in Sicily are Norman in no sense but that of 
having risen at the bidding of rulers of Norman descent. In 
Sicily the Norman learned his art from the Saracen, and the 
‘Saracen learned his from the Roman of the East. We are thus 
brought round, as ever, to the centre of European history. For 
three hundred years Sicily looked to the New Rome as the one 
-seat of lawful power. And, through the veil of later times, the 
abiding influence of New Rome may still be traced on the earliest 
remaining monuments of Palermo. From a general picture of 
what Palermo is, we shall naturally go on to what Palermo and 
its immediate neighbourhood contains, the works which the 
Saracens raised at the bidding of the Norman, the works with 
whieh the Greek- ing ravagers of old Greece adorned the 
capital of Sicily at the cost of Corinth, Argos, and Thebes, 


DRAWING-ROOM VERSE. 


T is a pity that there is no name in English for the 

sort of poetry which people call vers de société. Perhaps 
the reason is that we have no society which cares for verses. 
The objection to the French term is that one scarcely ever 
sees it in French, and no person with a conscience can think 
of talking of “society verses.” These poems, when they are 
written as they should be, have a charm which is peculiar to 
themtselves, ey only hint that passions exist in some ruder 
world ; they have nothing to say about desperate loves ; the jealous 
bard has no thought of poniards in his mind, and only dallies with 
his sword-knot. His heart seems as full of rifts as a vase of 
Oriental crackle, but is really sound enough, and not to be broken 
by the tap of a fan. Verses of this kind have flourished, like all 
other shapes of poetry, where they have found a fitting audience. 
The drama is robust only when all the world goes to the play, and 


didactic are only successful when people have the love of 
information, but lack the power of writing prose—a brief moment 


in the evolution of literature. Lyrics alone have the power of 
living out of their native air of music, and beautiful songs may still 


be indited when no one thinks of singing anything but feebly senti- 
mental trash. 

The lighter sort of verse grows up naturally in times when 
courts and ladies play at being fond of poetry. ere have often 
been such times, though, in an age when intellectual women try 
to be fond of physiology, it is rather hard to believe in the gayer 
state of things. Light verses, like serious ones, need a real in- 
spiration, and cannot thrive on make-believe. To read the works 
of a juvenile poet one would suppose that his existence had been 
a series of emotional woes, if only there were any ring of earnest- 
ness in his tone. It is easy to see that he has feigned the sorrows 
about which he teaches a limited public in song. There is 
naturally the same want of genuine impulse in most of the lighter 
verses of the day. The minstrel does his very best to lend the 
charm of poesy to his lady’s boots, or fan, or broken scent-bottle, 
or parasol. Unfortunately one feels certain that he has no actual 
boots in his mind’s eye, that the object of his affections either does 
not exist, or, if she does live, never flirted a fan in the whole 
course of her blameless existence. The scent-bottle is no more 
broken than is the heart of the gloomier bard who rhymes of ghosts 
and graves. You cannot write successfully about lace and velvet and 
cocked hats when these things are out of fashion. You cannot 
offer your envois to a Queen of Hearts if there is no such reigning 
sovereign. All the old courtly songs were fashioned in ages when 
ladies and princes liked to have verses made for them, or pretended 
that they did. From the time of Thibault of Champagne to 
Voltaire’s day French society was like a grove full of twittering, 
amorous birds, ‘There was a constant music of verses, challenging 
and replying. Life was a dance, and the ballades and rondels were 
only the words of the dancing melody. Every lady expected these 

retty compliments; kings received and returned them. Open 
Marct's verses where one will, one meets there addresses to beau- 
tiful women and men of station—“‘ A Madame du Gaugier,” “ Au 
Roy, pour estrenes.” Lines “a une dame de Lyon” are followed 
by “ Response par ladicte Dame.” It is the same in the compli- 
mentary poems of La Fontaine addressed to Mme. Fouquet and 
others. Prior in England rhymed for people who cared for his verses. 
Many ladies, like the “ fair Miss Mary,” the “Child of Quality,” 
commanded their suitors “ to show their passions by their letters.” 
Long after Prior, albums gave light verses an occasion and a home, 
and some of Mr. Thackeray's most successful lines were copied 
into these faded volumes of our grandmothers. All through the 
modern history of society the lyrical tennis was kept up, and the 
ball of rhyme tossed to and fro. We have taken to a more prosaic 
game, and use balls of indiarubber. Maidens would not know what to 
do with copies of complimentary verse, and, if they aspire to taste, 
they greatly prefer a ticket for a course of lectures on the liquefaction 
of gases. But they who aspire to taste are not very numerous, though 
their opinions are pronounced. Painting and music, and the mys- 
tery of designing encaustic tiles, divert them. The oldest of the 
arts are superannuated, and modish poetry has almost perished 
with pastorals and playing at the life of shepherds. ; 

In this general indifference there are still persons who read 
printed poems of badinage and of daintified emotion, just as they 
read plays which they will never see put on the stage. It is won- 
derful how the old spirit and lightness are kept up, though the old 
inspiration has died; though Trissotin with his sonnet, and 
Mascarille with his madrigal, would now be more than ever ridi- 
culous in actual life, though fribbles stop short before they reach 
impromptus, and only beguile their days with double acrostics. It 
even seems that light verse is taking what the Americans curiously 
call a new departure, is putting on strange forms of dainty antiquity. 
A volume cailed Latter-day Lyrics (Chatto and Windus) lies 
before us, and has partly suggested these mournful reflections on 
modern indifference to minstrelsy. A good many things, not alto- 
gether pleasant, might be said about this volume. Mr. Davenport 
Adams has selected the poems from the works of living writers, 
and he has kindly arranged them with notes. The arrangement 
brings Mr. Adams himself to the front, with an intolerable rondeau, 
and then we are introduced to the lyrics of Mr. Hamilton Aidé. 
Then there comes Mr. Alfred Austin, with this surprising verse :— 

Sweet Love is dead, 
Where shall we bury him ? 
In a green bed, 
With no stone at his head, 
And no tears or prayers to worry him. 
Here, to be sure, is a queer flower of what Mr. Adams calls 
“ Britain’s gold-branch’d poesy.” The editor, almost cruelly, adds 
a note, “This may be compared with Miss Rossetti’s lines ‘An 
End’”; and the comparison is indeed odious, for Miss Rossetti’s 
lines are beautiful in their own style. Possibly other poets may 
complain of the patronage conferred in these too candid notes. 
It must be admitted that the collection brings together persons 
who would not otherwise meet. Some works of art gain by con- 
trast, and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s perfect verses on “ Dover Beach” 
certainly lose nothing by being placed between lyrics of ladies and 
gentlemen not yet well known to fame. We do not intend, how- 
ever, to criticize Mr. Davenport Adams's collection so much as to 
notice the old-fashioned forms of French poetry which some of 
his contributors have revived, and which Mr. Austin Dobson 
explains in a pleasant and learned little essay. Will light verse 
be made stronger or weaker, more popular or less popular, by 
being cast in the moulds of the ¢riolet, the pe ae the 
ballade? Has the “Chant Royal,” with its five stanzas of 
eleven lines and envoi of tive lines, all fashioned on the same five 
rhymes, any hope of a great future? It is certainly not an im- 
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possible thing to introduce alien forms of versification with happ 
results, Many of our accepted forms come from France and Italy. 
The sonnet, as every one knows, was brought in at the time of the 
revival of letters, and the sonnet has had a great career. Rondeaux, 
too, are found by Mr. Dobson to have been made by Wyatt, if we 
are not mistaken, and the Scotch and English contemporaries or 
suceessors of Chaucer tried to make ballades “ whilk to their 
Prince they daily do present.” This quotation alone shows how 
the fashion of things changes, and how what was once a com- 
liment and a source of enjoyment has become a bore. One cannot 
imagine a modern prince revelling in ballades daily presented to 
him. At the same time, he probably receives “addresses” from 
Mayors and deputations and Societies every day, and a ballade 
or two might prove less tedious. Members of the Royal 
Family have at present an opportunity of encouraging a difficult 
and artistic form of song by making known their readiness to 
take Chants Royaux in lieu of eloquent loyalty in prose. This is 
perhaps the only chance of securing a natural, wholesome, old- 
jashioned environment in which the old French arrangements of 
rhymes may take rootand flourish. Patronage, whether friendly 
and social or Royal (and remunerative), was the breath of their 
life. They have a poor chance when they are not sent hot from 
the poet’s brain to the fair lady, who should lay them up in orris 
root, or the monarch, who should reward them with a pension. 
Mr. Austin Dobson and some of his fellow-labourers struggle 
gallantly against the absence of a natural demand. We cannot 
quote in this place ; indeed, the length of Jallades makes it diffi- 
cult to extract examples; but any one with an ear can tale 
pleasure in the gay measure, the apparent ease with which diffi- 
culties are overcome in the “Ballad of Prose and Rhyme.” 
This appearance of ease in the midst of difliculties is 
no doubt the charm of the ballade. There are so many rhymes 
to be found without any sign of straining the sense that the 
feat, when well performed, is agreeable, like any other exhibition 
of skill. The recurrence of the refrain, too, is a pleasant thing 
when cleverly managed, though in the ¢rtolet, a rather futile sort 
of lyrical squib, we have far too much repetition. Even in allowing 
these merits of the ballade, one foresees the dangers of its use. 
Difficult as it looks at first sight, it is really not hard to make a 
ballade, It is probable that many young persons will find this out 
in practice, and will hurry to the conclusion that, because their 
verses are novel in shape, and seemingly hard of accomplishment, 
they must be given to an indifferent public. Mere rhymes will be 
thought good enough to stand for sense, humour, and sentiment. 
Nothing in the volume before us is more amazing than the 
abundance of skill in twisting words and lines. If modern 
writers are artificial, they are also artful; and if they 
“know nothing, and are nowhere,” at least, to continue 
the quotation, “they have a very pleasant way of showing 
it.” Considering these things, it seems likely that the old 
French fashions will have their run like other fashions, and 
that much verse will be written which has nothing but rhyme to 
recommend it. Meanwhile, the workmanship of real masters will 
be enriched by some new methods, and the lighter poetry of 
modern England will gain some very charming and ingenious lays. 
If the writers of what is good in the antiquated shapes chose to 
compose in some familiar form, they would still write well. If 
their camp-followers did the same, they would still write ill. On 
the whole, the novelty is a gain, and the increased attention which 
is paid to style must do good in the long run. People may learn 
that blank verse is, after all, the most difficult verse to write, 
more difficult even than the Chant Royal. There exist two very 
remarkable specimens of that form in English, but it seems as 
if, in the nature of things, there were not room for many more. 
Solemn subjects, capable of grave allegorical treatment, are not 
so very easily to be found. One would not have Mr. Leighton 
to be for ever painting things like the Daphnephoria, and 
a successful Chant Royal reminds one of that kind 
of composition. One may grant to ballades, and perhaps to 
rondeaux, the merit that Mr. Dobson claims for them. They 
“adda new charm of buoyancy—a lyric freshness—to amatory 
and familiar verse, already too much condemned to faded measures 
and outworn cadences.” It is in favour of the ballade, too, that 
the serious critics, who have no music in their souls, and who like a 
ood round moral conveyed in the style of Sternhold and 
— people who, beholding the twin peaks of Parnassus, 
w 
Build a pulpit on the one, 
A platform on the other— 


will always detest it, and be incapable of feeling its fascination. 


A ROMAN SEA-BATHING PLACE. 


HREE years ago there was great excitement in Rome over a 
magnificent scheme of public improvement. The Tiber was 

to be straightened and embanked,and its periodical inundations 
bridled ; piers, wharves, and a harbour of refuge were to be con- 
structed at the old port of Fiumicino, where the mouth of the 
river had been gradually silting up; and the renovated Fiumicino 
itself was to be united with the capital by railway. Garibaldi 
threw himself into the affair with his characteristic ardour; the 
Liberator of the Two Sicilies had a cordial interview with the 
ino capitalist Prince Torlonia, who owns most of the land 
near the estuary of the Tiber, and the splendid promise of their 


joint plans seemed in a fair way of realization, But difficulties 
that were unexpected, as well as difficulties that were foreseen, 
appearto have come in the path of the projectors. The patriotic 
excitement did not take the form of subscriptions of share capital; 
funds came in slowly; house-proprietors and archeologists raised 
the cry of sacrilege when the ancient structures that totter on the 
river-banks were doomed by the engineers who directed the im- 
provements ; and the grand plans in their main features have been 

ractically suffered to drop. But one of the subordinate proposals 

as been tardily carried into effect. The short section of railway 
has been laid down; it is only twenty-three kilometres in length, 
and runs all the way on nearly a dead level; and a new hotel is to 
be opened at Fiumicino, which is henceforth to take rank among 
the Roman watering-places. It appears that the Romans are 
greatly pleased with this new suburban outlet of theirs, and there 
is every prospect of the approaching season at Fiumicino proving 
a brilliant success. We cannot say that our recollections of the 
spot at all dispose us to envy its visitors; but then the recommen- 
dations of a watering-place are relative, and depend on the rival 
attractions which you may or may not have within reach. And, 
though Fiumicino may be dull, dingy, and dirty, though the neigh- 
bourhood cannot but be depressing and unwholesome, in spite of 
a certain cadaverous picturesqueness, yet we do not doubt that 
the place can be made to compare most advantageously with Palo, 
Ostia, or Civita Vecchia. } 

Although the territory immediately belonging to Rome stretches 
in a comparatively narrow strip between the range of the Apen- 
nines and the coast, few people are more unfortunately situated 
than the Romans in respect of sea-bathing and summer health 
resorts, while perhaps no people have more need of easy 
change to enlivening scenes and invigorating air. Rome is at 
best a city of the dead, so far as the residents are concerned who 
must live in it all the year round. Whether in the damp of 
winter or in the heat of summer, there is always the infection of 
decay in the air. You seem to have a flavour on your parched 
tongue of mouldy particles of crumbling mortar. You breathe 
the taint of the crypt or the charnel-house, or of the rank 
and rotting vegetation that has overrun some abandoned graveyard. 
You know that subtle diseases are stalking about you, especially 
since enterprise has been laying bare the old foundations in order 
to turn ancient cloace into modern drains, and to run up blocks 
of buildings for the accommodation of the new-comers. The most 
healthy quarters are said to be those where the air is kept in 
incessant movement by the lungs of busy crowds. Towards dusk, 
when you saunter out to enjoy the cool of the evening, the danger 
sensibly increases. As you take your late stroll in the pleasure- 
grounds on the Pincian you distrust the heavy fragrance that is 
breathed from the shrubs and flowers. The very gardens round 
the beautiful villas beyond the walls are gloomy in their sombre 
suggestiveness; and the black clumps of the funereal cypress and 
the dark round crests of the solemn stone-pines come in appro 
mgs enough in that dispiriting variety of landscape-gardening. 
You know, too, that nothing is more delusive than appearances. 
Yet you are safer in the low-lying Borghese gardens than on 
those sunny heights round the Doria Pamphili villa, which should 
be ventilated by the breeze from the eastern hills. And of 
course, especially in the height of the hot season, it is as much 
as one’s life is worth to be belated beyond the gates in the 
open Campagna. So that, in fact, the Romans are held, as it 
were, prisoners at large within the spacious circle of their 
mouldering walls. 

Under these circumstances, the poor must manage as best they 
can in the absence of cheap excursion trains and shilling Crystal 
Palaces, of Roman Kews, Greenwiches, or Richmonds. If their 
lives are shortened by their unwholesome surroundings, they some- 
how contrive to make them tolerably merry by the help of visits in 
their frequent holidays to some dusty osteria beyond the walls. 
They have been accustomed to nothing else, and have nothing else 
to look forward to. It is the richer citizens perhaps who are 
most to be pitied; many of the romantic seats of the princes and 
nobles, in the sad solitude of their wastes and w ds, are 
simply castles of gluom and ennui. There are bright and agree- 
able villas, it is true, on the smiling slopes of the Alban hills, 
though even these have their drawbacks. But the mass of the well- 
to-do middle classes—of merchants and shopkeepers in the enjoy- 
ment of considerable incomes, of the higher Government officials 
who are fairly salaried—have to content themselves in their short 
villeggiatura with such accommodation as they can procure in 
the picturesque mountain towns or in the so-called sea-bathing 
places on the low coast-line. If they have children to look after, 
they are likely to give the preference to the latter. For, although 
the bath is an unknown institution in the furnishing of an 
ordinary Italian household, yet the Italians believe greatly 
in sea-bathing and likewise in sea-air. The more is the 
pity that they should have to seek them under conditions 
that appear inexpressibly dismal to anybody who has known 
anything more cheerful. Conceive a frequenter of Scar- 
borough or Heligoland, of Margate, Scheveningen, Trouville, or 
Biarritz, condemned for his sins to pass a couple of months of the 
summer at Civita Vecchia, or at this newfangled Fiumicino. We 
have tried Civita Vecchia ourselves, though only for a couple 
of days, and can speak feelingly on the subject. There may be 
a certain poetical charm in the shores of “ the tideless sea” when 
you look down on it from the picturesque zigzags of some road 
in the Cornice. Precipices covered with the cypress and the 
myrtle seem to sink sheer down into the translucent waves, which 
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reflect each angle and outline in their silvery mirror. But things 
show very differently when you are living on the shore. There all 
the filth and refuse of an ill-drained Italian town accumulate on 
the shelving strip o1 shingle. A film of repulsive scum gathers on 
the surface of the water, and each gently-surging wave that ripples 
shoreward in a calm brings with it dead cats and fish and every 
kind of floating impurity. As for bathing, you have to run the 
gauntlet of all that is nauseous, even if you are a strong swimmer 
and are striking out towards the open sea; but ladies and children 
who are floundering in the tepid shallows close in shore are abso- 
lutely defenceless against these horrors. Of the quarters to be got 
we cannot speak from experience. We never tried Italian seaside 
lodgings, and, indeed, we doubt how far they are procurable. But, 
judging from our experiences of the hotels and inns, we should 
say that, if they do exist at all, they must be something almost 
inconceivably bad. For the ordinary seaside inn is many degrees 
more dingy and odoriferous than the hostelries of a similar class in 
the high roads frequented by foreigners. The shadows of the dark 
staircase in some measure conceal the dirt, of which you are 
nevertheless made unpleasantly conscious by the grease and 
slipperiness of the steps. Moreover there are smells that come 
in as strong circumstantial evidence, blending with rank odours 
from the kitchen and fetid puffs from the drains and the stables. 
The table-@hdte room is as bare of comfortable furniture as the 
bedrooms ; and there is not a decent sofa or elbow-chair to be 
found between the basement and the attics, though Italy is 
especially the land of the = niente. The cookery would leave 
as much to desire as the cellars, even if the sea-air had put a sharp 
edge on your appetite. The meat is on and lean and fibrous ; 
the sauces heavy and greasy ; the vegetables give one the idea of 
their having grown in swamps and among ruins in a malarious 
atmosphere. But it is next to impossible to get up an — 
The air is hot, oppressive through the day, and tainted by all so-ts 
of abominable essences. Exercise is well nigh out of the question, 
at least before the sun is declining ; and then in the fleeting interval 
between the sun glare and the darkness, you are sorely puzzled 
how and where to take it, There is nothing like a regular 
romenade, of course. You get w of making the round of the 
ifeless little harbour; the foul lanes and the side streets are simply 
impracticable. If you try to make your way into the surrounding 
country, the shades of night are beginning to fall before you have 
the enclosures and the unsavoury rubbish heaps. And 

should you have braced yourself for an expedition into the wilder- 
ness beyond, disease or death are in ambush for the stranger 
everywhere. No doubt there is a certain characteristic picturesque- 
ness in the tracts of reed-grown swamps with sea-birds of many 
species hovering over them ; in the tangled jungles of myrtle and 
lentisc; in the s ling clumps of lonely stone-pines; even in 
the plague-stricken patches of wheat and maize which break the 
monotony of the pastures. But, asa rule, one’s idea in 
repairing to the seaside is to take outa fresh lease of life and 
vigour; and it is difficult to indulge your admiration of the 
picturesque, when = feel that you may be qualifying for a 
sick-bed. As for the resources that might kill the interminable 
evenings, or while away the tedious hours of the siesta, there are 
none to be found. ere is nothing that we should call society, 
and there is little apparent inclination for it. There are probably 
no booksellers’ shops, and certainly no circulating libraries. There 
is no reading-room where you may lounge in for a look at 
the daily papers ; and indeed the Italian journals, even in the most 
exciting times, rather provoke the appetite than allay it. On 
the other hand, you have not even the melancholy consolation 
that, if you are suffering, at all events you are saving your ye 
At most heaven-forsaken places where you are wearied to death, 
you enjoy the best of all they can afford for next to nothing; 
and ‘the natives, as if in gratitude for your presence among them, 
do their utmost to anticipate your wishes. But as there is a rush 
for the accommodation in these Italian watering-places, the charges 
are usually extortionate and the landlords autocratic and over- 


Fiumicino may possibly show some points of novelty. When 
there is such infinite room for improvement, it is reasonable to 
hope that improvement will be made. A comfortable hotel will 
be an unfamiliar luxury; and should the landlord have learned his 
business, he has capital cards to play. But the environs of the 
place, if we remember them aright, are as sad and as insalubrious 
as those of many of its older rivals. We should fancy the bathers 
would very soon tire of their wanderings in that dreary waste of 
sandhills, or even of admiring the quaint quadrangular light-tower 
erected by the munificence of Clement XIV. in the last century. 
On the whole, we should say thatthe chief of its attractions would 
be the easy railway a Rome, whence in summer you might 
return even to a spot like Fiumicino with the pleasant feeling 
of making a change for the better. 


THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


HE failure of the masons’ strike is calculated to teach Trade- 
Unionists a lesson which we trust will not be entirely lost upon 
Begun without provocation, ata moment the most inoppor- 

tune, the struggle has ended by furnishing the clearest proof that 
combination is powerless to advance wages when the state of the 
market is not y tending to produce that result. A variety 
of circumstances has given to the building trade an exceptional 


‘true that durin 
_ been shortened from sixty to fifty-two and a half hours per 


and long-continued prosperity, which even the severe depression of 
the past four years has not been able seriously to check. The ex- 
traordinary growth of the towns in consequence of the modern 
organization of industry, the progress of sanitary science, the 
clearances effected by the extension of railways in cities, the con- 
version of the central portions of our great commercial centres 
into warehouses and offices, and the construction of factories of 
all kinds, have long been giving a strong stimulus to building. 
Of late a new — has been given by the Education Act, the 
carrying out of which required the erection of schools and school 
offices all over the country, and by the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
And the discredit into which foreign loans have fallen has had 
the same tendency by raising the value of houses. While other 


_ trades were languishing, the masons saw their own business brisk, 


and they thought they could exact a larger share of the profits. 


_ The desire to better themselves was most natural. It would ap- 


pear from inquiries instituted by Mr. Brassey, that masons’ w 

have not risen as much as might be expected from the prosperity 
of the trade. Within the past thirty years the wages have ad- 
vanced only from thirty shillings a 2B to thirty-nine and four- 


' pence halfpenny—an augmentation of no more than thirty-one and 


ahalf per cent. Considering the great enhancement in the same 
period in the price of meat, vegetables, cheese, butter, coal, 
shoes, and, above all, in rents, the improvement in the pecu- 
niary position of the mason cannot very great. It is 
the same time the hours of labour have 


week, which is a reduction of twelve and a half per cent. 
Assuming that the seven and a half hours thus placed weekly 
at their disposal are spent in self-improvement or reasonable re- 
creation, this preference of leisure to money is creditable to the 
men. Still it is to be borne in mind that the reduction of the 
hours of labour adds as much to the cost of labour as a proportionate 
increase of wages would do. The master builders in fact pay 
forty-four per cent. more by the hour than they did thirty years 
ago, although the masons receive in the week only thirty- 
one and a half per cent. more. The figures prove that the 
desire of the men to better their condition was not unreason- 
able. Where they put themselves in the wrong was in 
demanding the advance at an improper time, in endeavouring to 
carry it by means of a strike, and in framing the demand in an un- 
reasonable spirit. Had they waited until business generally again 
became active, a rise of wages must have taken ya. By engaging 
in an inopportune contest, they have widened the area of com- 
petition, and have thus en their future. Their cardinal 
mistake was that they did not appreciate the real state of the 
market. They thought that fellow-workmen would not under- 
bid them, and that consequently the masters must yield. They 
have been undeceived by bitter experience; but, had the officials of 
their Union been better informed, the men would have escaped all 
this suffering. Ignorance, then, was the real root of the strike. 
The fact illustrates the wisdom of Mr. Brassey’s recommendation 
to the Trade-Unions, to spend less in contests and more in trying 
to understand the real condition and prospects of the trades in 
which they are en By so doing, they would promote their 
own welfare, and further the interests of industry. 

The blindness of the masons in selecting a time of universal 
depression for pressing their demands is astonishing. They 
are an intelligent body of men, and their general self-restraint 
and ror gee for the rights of others while the shops they had 
deserted were being filled with foreigners are highly to their 
credit. There have been exceptions, but it is only fair to 
say that they were exceptions. Evidently they went into the 
dispute in the honest belief that the right was entirely on their 
side. Yet it is difficult to understand how they could expect 
to win when wages were falling all over the country, and when 
abroad the distress was so great that the immigration from the 
United States overbalanced the emigration thither. Unfortunately, 
they refused to believe that the laws which govern the value of all 
other commodities likewise regulate that of labour, and conse- 
quently they insisted upon the demand for a further shortening 
of the hours of work and an advance of wages. -Had it 
been granted, the cost of labour in the building trade 
would have been increased about one-sixth. Even in the 
inflation period so great an augmentation all at once would 
have been startling ; at a time of falling prices the demand was pre- 
posterous. The working classes themselves would have been the 
severest sufferers from its success. Already the exorbitant rents 
they have to pay press heavily upon them; were the cost of their 
— to be still further increased, the injury they would suffer 
would be very serious. To all these considerations the masons 
shut their eyes, and, when their employers refused their request, 
they went out on strike. The masters retorted by importing work- 
men from the United States, Canada, Germany, and Italy, and also 
by bringing up aid from the country. Altogether, it is said they 
brought to London, at a cost of over ten thousand pounds, some- 
what less than a thousand men, of whom the foreigners and Cara- 
dians did not quite number six hundred. The Strike Committee 
met this bold move by an appeal to the class feelings of the new 
comers, and the offer of a passage home. The ap was 
successful in a large number of cases ; the whole of the Canadians 
joined the strike, and so did a considerable a of the 
Americans and Germans. After a while, however, the strike funds 
began to fail; the offer of high wages attracted masons from the 
country, more particularly from Glasgow, and the blandishments of 
the Strike Committee failed to draw away the new arrivals, The 
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contest was then practically decided. The strike was protracted 
for many weeks still; but all hope of victory had vanished. Any | 
slight concession would have been accepted; none was made, | 
al the men at length had to surrender at discretion. 

The lesson thus taught is instructive. The men had been pre- | 
paring for the strike for over a year and a half; they had amassed 
a considerable fund, which was liberally supported during the 
struggle; they belonged to an exceptionally prosperous trade, which 
could not be recruited from the unskilled ranks; and their conduct | 
during the strike was on the whole free from blame. The experiment 
bye which they entered was, therefore, fairly tried. Yet, in spite — 
of all these advantages, the masons never had a chance of success. 
It was proved, when the question was referred to open competi- 
tion, that they were receiving the fair market wages, for 
numbers of men came forward to work on the terms with | 
which they were discontented. Had they been beaten by the | 
importation of foreigners alone, the lesson would not so | 
valuable. It would give a much-needed warning, indeed, but | 
still foreign importation is not always practicable, nor always 
expedient. In reality, the importation of foreigners had little 
direct effect. About two thousand men went out on strike, and, 
as we have stated above, less than six hundred were imported 
from abroad, while many of these deserted soon after landing. 
The importation, nevertheless, had an effect on the imagina- 
tions of the men all over the country, and overcame 
their unwillingness to compete against fellow-workmen on 
strike, which at first was very strong. It was not until October 
that masons from the country began to come up to London 
at their own expense to offer their services. This immediately 
decided the dispute. And we hope it will convince Trade-Unionists 
generally that, when the demand for labour is not sufficient to raise 
wages, no organization can prevent competition. It would be very 
interesting to learn to what causes is due the smallness of the 
foreign importation; whether to the difficulty of inducing foreign 
masons to come here, or to their proved inferiority on trial to 
= er competitors. The subject ies an importance far higher 
and wider than any to which a small local dispute can lay 
claim, as it bears directly on the great baer of the efficiency | 
of foreign competition. It is to be hoped, now that the strike is 
over, that the master builders will furnish full information. In the | 
meanwhile, the defeated masons, having exhausted their society | 
funds, having wasted theirown savings, having forfeited the earnings 
of thirty-three weeks, and having exposed their families to want | 
and suffering, are obliged to beg the employers, whose business 
they damaged and whose contracts they imperilled, to take them 
back on the old terms. They will be fortunate if, as we hope, 
their prayer is heard. It is said that the expenditure of the 
Strike Committee reached thirty thousand pounds, half the amount | 
having been accumulated in preparation for the struggle, and half 
contributed by masons in work. How much the men themselves 
spent we do not know, but probably we shall not err on the wrong 
side if we assume that their outlay was not much smaller than 
that of the Committee. If so, all the savings of the Union, an 
equal amount of savings of allied unions, and the whole savings of 
the men engaged in the strike, have been thrown away. In addi- 
tion, all that might have been earned, but was not, during three- 
and-thirty weeks of idleness has been forfeited. And all this loss 
has been endured for nothing, or rather for worse than nothing. 
For on returning to work the men will find themselves in the 
lowest rank instead of the foremost. The best thing that can be 
desired now, in the interests alike of the employers and of the men, 
is that there may be an end of all ill-feeling and heart-burning 
on both sides, and that nothing of the late unhappy contest may | 
be remembered except the practical lessons which it ought to have 


taught. 


HERR MORITZ’S SHYLOCK. 


F Age send the most curious things which fall under the daily | 
-& observation of a reader of newspapers may be counted the | 
vagaries of criticism. It would appear to any one who took the | 
trouble to collate the criticisms of one year with those of | 
the next touching the same things and the same people that | 
the critics are “fellows of the strangest mind in the world,” 
for their notions shift and change with the beautiful rapidity 
of colours in a kaleidoscope. Une season there is a general 
onslaught on the mannerisms of a distinguished actor; the 
next are either passed by in decent silence or praised 
as points worthy of the highest admiration. Some time ago 
there was a general chorus of undiscriminating applause tor 

ignor Salvini; and we are now suddenly told on almost every 
side, what was said in one or two quarters at the time of his 
appearance, and then generally regarded as a pestilent heresy, that, 
in spite of his gifts and accomplishments, Signor Salvini 
could not represent the Othello of Shakspeare. Lately we have 
been astonished to learn that Herr Moritz, who came here with a 
considerable reputation gained on the German stage, has absolutely 
no merits such a be founded. One 
dail r, which is supposed to the special o of 
* bas dismissed the actor’s with. the 
elegant statement that he murdered Shylock with the same 


that laid Othello low. ‘This kind of stuff, 
whatever it may be, is certainly in no sense criticism; nor 
would it perhaps be a desirable of condemning an actor even 


| pletely doing this. 


if his efforts were utterly vain. We have no wish to exalt Herr 
Moritz as a player of surpassing merit; we have seen him in both 
the parts which he has played, and discovered in his performance 


/ and method many defects, the most unfortunate of which is an 


imperfect cultivation of his power. That he does possess a certain 

wer we have been convinced as much by his Shylock as by his 
Othello; but we certainly should never have discovered the fact 
from reading the accounts given of him by most of the daily 
papers. Herr Moritz was, we are inclined to think, ill advised in 
attempting to play Shakspeare in English; but it is not known 
that the making such an attempt is in its very nature an insult to 
the English stage, nor was it so considered in the case of M. 
Fechter, whose mastery of the language was certainly not greater 
than Herr Moritz’s. The new actor’s name was won in Germany, 
and if he had appeared here with a German company he would in 
two ways have had a better chance of doing justice to his talent. 
He is presumably moreat home in the German than in the English 
text; and the style of his acting, which is distinctly German, 
would probably have seemed less strange and horrifying to 


| his judges if they had seen it carried out on a large scale. 


Herr Moritz, however, chose to play in English, and thus no 
doubt burdened himself with the risk of falling into a false em- 
phasis and intonation. 

Whether Herr Moritz did wisely in selecting Shylock for his 
second appearance may well be doubted. The Merchant of Venice 
is a play which wants very careful handling to save it from appear- 
ing dull in representation, and the exquisite beauty of its mounting 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre has spoilt London playgoers for 
any “scratch” rendering of the play. That, as we were told by 
the same critic who invented the pretty metaphor about a bludgeon, 
the general feffect of the performance at the Queen’s Theatre was 
altogether contemptible, we are not prepared to admit; but it is 
certainly true that it was not strikingly impressive. Under these 
conditions it becomes the more necessary for an actor who plays 
Shylock to enchain the spectator’s attention whenever he is on the 
stage; and it cannot be said that Herr Moritz succeeded in com- 
Iu one scene of his Shylock, as in one of his 
Othello, he rose toa remarkable height of passion; and in his 
acting of the trial scene, with which the play was ended, we found 
much to commend. Here we may pause for a moment to observe 
that one of Herr Moritz’s critics has found fault with him for 


| going through the conventional business of, among other things, 


whetting his knife on his shoe. It would, no doubt, be a striking 
departure from tradition to omit this action altogether, and it 
would give greater weight to the description of Gratiano as a man 
who “speaks an infinite deal of nothing,” inasmuch as his somewhat 
feeble pun— 

Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou makest thy knife keen-— 
would in that case have no point at all, The proposed alteration 
will perhaps recommend itself to the New Shakspeare Society. 

To return, however, to Shylock and Herr Moritz. The cardinal 
fault which we have to find with the actor's conception of the 
character is that, following a modern, and to our thinking a false 
idea, he attempted rather to enlist sympathy with Shylock by 
making him, except at certain moments, eminently respectable. 
He had the appearance and manner up to a certain point of a 
wealthy Jew merchant of Amsterdam (where the Jews were not 
persecuted), and not the least that of a man who was accustomed 
to be flouted and scorned, and who had been born to a heritage of 
hate and malignity against the persecuting race. This was more 
or less the view taken by Herr Jatfé, an actor of great power and 
skill, whom we saw play the part at the Dresden Hottheater; and 
it may perhaps be presumed that itis the general view of the 
German theatre. According to Schlegel, Shylock is “a symbol 
of the general history of his unfortunate nation,” and yet 
“everything but a common Jew”; but then Schlegel, if we 
may dare to utter such a thing, was in one respect not 
unlike Gratiano. Anyhow, it seems to us that giving a 
dignity not so much of emotion as of circumstance to Suylock is 
a complete mistake. To take only one objection to it, it makes his 
conduct in the insistence on his bond utterly preposterous. That 


| aman whom we have seen throughout displaying a rancorous hate 


and malignity, which he only hides to serve his own purposes by 
the pretence of a merry jest with his oppressors, should be resolved 
to have his pound of flesh, would not astonish us. But when a 
respectable elderly merchant, the kind of worthy Rabbi whom 
Rembrandt has painted, suddenly becomes a ferocious and blood- 
thirsty miscreant, our credulity is tried too far. There would be 
more consistency in playing the part as it used to be played before 
the days of Macklin, as a grotesque low-comedy rutlian, a kind of 
survival of the child-eating Jew of the middle ages. In those 
days it may be presumed that Shylock was not in any way the 
central figure of the play ; and we doubt if he was orivinally in- 
tended to take anything but an episodical part in it. From 
Herr Moritz’s acting in the early scenes one might have 
supposed that he took this view of the situation, so little 
effort did he make at being impressive. There is some merit 
in a player's unwillingness to thrust himself unduly forward, but 
there is none in his carrying this principle so far as to deliver 
important lines with mere idle repetition. This, whether from 
intention or want of skill, Herr Moritz did in the speech in which 
Shylock proposes the bond to Antonio, which was given without 
any indication of merriment on Shylock’s part, and with the kind 
of respectable bitterness which the actor wore throughout the 
seene. Had Shylock actually made his proposition in such a 
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manner, it is quite certain that Antonio would not have accepted 
it. The scene to which we have referred as conveying a sense of 
the actor’s power was the first of the third act, when Shylock 
comes in lamenting the flight of Jessica, and glorying in the 
prospect of revenge on Antonio. The long speech beginning | 
“To bait fish withal” was given with an intensity of tri- | 
umphant hatred which made itself felt in spite of certain | 
defects of utterance, and in the reference which the Jew makes | 
to the turquoise ring which he had of Leah when he was a 
bachelor, and which he would not have given for a wilderness of 
monkeys, there was a depth of feeling and pathos which we had 
not previously thought Herr Moritz capable of reaching. The in- 
tensity of hate and malignant joy was well kept up through the trial 
scene, and the utter breakdown of the whole man when his scheme | 
falls to pieces was finely conceived. But Herr Moritz somewhat 
marred the effect of this, as Herr Jatlé did, by blundering and 
staggering off the stage like a drunken man. Whether so complete 
a physical prostration would be consistent with the character of 
Shylock in the abstract we need not stop to inquire; being con- 
vinced that it is not consistent with that of the Shylock shown to 
us by Herr Moritz in the rest of the scene. 

Herr Moritz’s appearance in this part has shown us that much 
of the awkwardness of his gesture in Othello was due to nervousness, 
and that he has a command of pathos as well as of forcible decla- 
mation. But his action is wanting in variety, and his general 
method is, to English eyes, certainly untinished. We conceive 
that, with more study, he might well become an actor of remark- 
able power, and we must regret that his appearance was somewhat 
rashly undertaken, and that it has been treated by too many of his 
ee as if it were an impertinence which had to be met by 
insult, 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL.* 


“ TIXHESE Memoirs,” says Miss Bathurst in her preface, “ were | 
first published in 1755, on the decease of the Ducliesse du 
Maine, five years after the death of the writer, and when the 
Baron de Staal was still living. Another edition was issued in 
London in 1767, and in the present century they again appeared in 
a collection of old memoirs edited by M. Barriére.” To the fact 
of their republication by Barriére is due that essay of Sainte- | 
Beuve in his Derniers Portraits which is what has made Mlle. | 
Delaunay’s name not unfamiliar to the ordinary reader; for 
Barriére and Sainte-Beuve were writers in the Débats together, 
and the essay appeared in that paper in 1846. In France, no doubt, 
her name has always been well known; Sainte-Beuve speaks of 
her as of a writer whom all the world had read, and brackets her 
name with “ces noms st connus de Mmes, de Lambert, du Deffand, 
de la Maréchale de Luxembourg.” But in England, where the 
eighteenth century is little studied except in a few great names, 
most of these women, so famous in their day and in their 
country, are quite unknown. Miss Bathurst, therefore, who 
has for the most part performed her task very well, has done 
a real service in translating these Memoirs so original, so charac- 
teristic of their country and their age, so true an image of the 
society that grew out of the system and ideas of Louis XIV. 

It seems to have been unknown in her lifetime, and even till 
nearly a century after her death, that the famous Mdlle. Delaunay 
had no right to be so called, but that she was the daughter of a 
certain M. Cordier, who, “ pour quelque cause qu’on ne dit pas,” 
exiled himself to England. His wife resigned both him and his 
name, and herself and her children were thenceforward known by 
her maiden name of Delaunay. The author of the Memoirs was born 
in 1684; in 1711 she entered the service of the Duchess du 
Maine; in 1719 she became implicated in the disgrace of the 
Duchess, and was imprisoned in the Bastille; in 1734, in her fifty- 
first year, she married the worthy but uninteresting Baron de 
Staal, and she died in 1750. Those few dates mark all the out- 
wardly important events that a biographer can discover, but 
Mile. Delaunay is not one of those persons whose interest 
consists in the events in which they take part. To a certain 
extent, no doubt, the events and circumstances are interesting ; 
there is the interest of the unfamiliar in these interiors of 
convents and prisons; there is comedy in these bedchamber 
conspiracies, where the very fabric of society is to be shaken 
and the bonds of nations to be broken in order that the Duke 
du Maine may be replaced in his rightful position of legitimized 
bastard. But the chief pleasure of the reader comes irom the 
thoughts, the style, the never-failing precision of touch—in fact, 
from the whole mental attitude of the writer; from the stoical 
firmness with which she bears the ups and downs of fortune, 
taking the good as though it were lee due, and the evil as 
though it. made no difference. Villemain, in the pages of clear- 
cut criticism which he devotes to Mlle. Delaunay, pronounces 
unfavourably upon her character :—“ Avec beaucoup d'esprit et 
d’élégance, elle a le pli de sa condition; c’est une soubrette de cour, 
mais une soubrette.” But this estimate is too severe; it is un- 
fair. It loses sight of her extraordinary independence of mind, of 


her firmness under trial; it fergets the education of books and 
life which she had gone through before she entered the service of 
the Duchess; it confuses her fidelity to herself and her sense of 
honour with fidelity to her mistress. Mlle. Delaunay was a 
waiting-woman, it is true, and she herself made up her mind that 
the mark of her condition was indelible. But the only way in 
which it appears in the Memoirs is in mere externals, through 
which it is not difficult to pierce and to see below the woman, 
“without beauty it is true, but sought out for her mind’s sake by 
all the most distinguished men of her time, sung by Chaulieu, 
admired by Fontenelle, flattered by Voltaire.” 

“My experience,” says Mlle. Delaunay, “is exactly the reverse 
of what is seen in novels, where the heroine, brought up as an 
humble shepherdess, becomes an illustrious princess. In my 
childhood I was treated as a person of distinction, and in course 
of time I discovered that I was nobody, and that nothing in the 
world belonged to me.” The story of her childhood and youth is 
indeed an odd one. Her mother, “ weary of a foreign country,” 
left M. Cordier to spend his exile in England alone, and herself 
found a refuge with Mme. de la Rochefoucault, Abbess of St. 
Sauveur at Evreux. Here the little child made her way into the 
hearts of two dispossessed Urbanist abbesses, Mesdames de Grieu, 
who were likewise taking refuge at St. Sauveur. Mme. Cordier 
seems to have made as little difficulty about resigning her child as 
she had made about resigning her husband, and from that time we 
hear little more of her; her daughter, who inherited from her the 
gift of easily dropping her relations, thinking and speaking but 
little of her, or of the other daughter, or of the father in England. 
When Mme. de Grieu was, a few years afterwards, appointed to 
the Priory of St. Louis at Rouen, the little Delaunay-Cordier went 
with her; indeed it had been mainly in order to find a better settle- 
ment for this fascinating and absorbing damsel that the efforts neces- 
sary to get this Priory had been made. Here is the account of the 
convent, a kind of parody by anticipation of Seaux, as Seaux was 
a parody of Versailles :— 

The convent of St. Louis was like a small state, in which I reigned as 
sovereign. The abbess and her sister thought only of forestalling my wishes 
and gratifying my whims. I was lodged in the abbess’s apartments, which 
was pleasant and comfortable. Four people, nuns and lay sisters, were em- 
ployed to wait upon me, and were fully occupied by thenumber and variety 
of my. behests. We have many wants when we are under no restraint. 
The abbess’s nieces, whom, out of deference for her family, she had taken 
with her, were obliged to toady me, although much to their disgust, and all 
the house was forced to pay me a sort of court. As everybody I saw was 
subject to me, I did not consider it necessary to show the slightest com- 
plaisance to any one, not even to the ladies whose blind affection had erected 
this little empire for me. 


This sort of life went on for seven or eight years without a break ; 
at least Mile. Delaunay (who is never very precise in the matter of 
dates, thinking, with her most recent critic, that “ dates seldom fall 
gracefully from the pen of a woman”) speaks of being about seven 
years of age when it began, and about fourteen when she first 
inspired a feeling, half of curiosity half of tenderness, in M. Brunel, 
‘“‘a man of considerable talent.” His interest in her, or at least 
his curiosity, is justified when we hear that she had already by this 
time studied Descartes and “ thought she understood ” the author of 
the Recherche de la Vérité. M. Brunel's was the first of that endless 
series of friendships with men of mark and ability which forms the 
staple of her history. The Abbé Vertot, M. de Rey,and M. Brunel 
were the friends of this epoch—the epoch of first youth, reaching, it 
appears, from her fifteenth year to beyond her twentieth. Never 
were stranger relations than those existing between the clever and 
really homeless girl oe the nuns conspired against her as against 
one unjustly favoured at their expense, and got an order for her 
retirement from the Archbishop of Rouen), and the provincial 
men of genius. M. de Rey, the pink of delicacy, was for supply- 
ing her with funds for an establishment of her own, while, to avoid 
all scandal, he, being already married, undertook never to see her 
again. The Abbé de Vertot, she says, “descanted upon my 
merits to the booksellers from whom he bought books,” and even 
wanted to settle upon her the money he had intended for an 
annuity for himself. In etfect, she had fascinated these middle-aged 
gentlemen, as she afterwards fascinated the octogenarian De 
Chaulieu. She accepted their interest in her, but did not return it. 
Her turn, however, was to come. A visit to the chateau of her friend 
Mile. de Silly’s family brought her in contact with the Marquis 
de Silly, to whom alone she attributed an “ agreeable countenance,” 
and “a certain noble air quite different from anything I had yet seen.” 
Common report says that the Marquis, who was already thirty-six 
years old, was of a hard, ambitious nature; Grimm even calls him 
an unamiable pedant. It is certain, however, that he captivated his 
sister’s guest ; and for the perfect telling of this old story we would 
advise our readers to turn to the few pages in which Mlle. Delaunay 
describes her absorption in him, his indifference, and her resent- 
ment ; the explanation ; the walk across the meadow, in which she 
“enjoyed the ineffable happiness known only to those who are 
capable of resisting the impulses of their hearts”; the misery of 
his departure, at which, she says, “my eyes, accustomed to see him, 
now looked at nothing. I did not vouchsafe to speak, as he was 
not there to hear me. I believe that I now ceased to think—il me 
semble méme que je ne een plus.” She ceased to think; a fit 
climax, as Sainte-Beuve has said, to the trouble of a sou! that was 
above all things philosophic. “This absence of thought is the 
most violent symptom to any one who has begun by saying, ‘I 
think, therefore I am.’” 


* Memoirs of Madame de Staal de Launay. Written by Herself. Trans- 
lated by Selina Bathurst. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1877. 


This first stage of Mlle. Delaunay’s life was brought to a sudden 
close by the death of her abbess, Mme. de Grieu. Thrown on the 
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world, “with nothing but the air she breathed,” the question 
of daily bread confronted her. The Abbé de Vertot, M. Brunel, 
in fact all her old friends, offered her money, but to no purpose. 
At last, after adventures the comedy of which is immensely 
heightened in the telling, she is taken up by that most enthusiastic 
of ag people, the Duchess de la Ferté. In the original French 
—her French is ranked by all critics as first-rate—nothing can be 
more delicious than the story of her visit to Versailles in company 
with the Duchess, who is persuaded that nobody in the world is 
equal for talents and knowledge to her newly-found prodigy. Here 
is Miss Bathurst's rendering of part of the scene :— 

Madame de la Ferté had talked so much of me already that I was gazed 
at as an object of curiosity, and a number of people wanted to sce me, 
examine me, and question me. To finish my day, she insisted that I should 
attend the King’s supper, and when she had discovered me among the crowd, 
she pointed me out to the Duc de Bourgogne, to whom she descanted during 
part of the supper on my talents and supposed learning. She did not stop 
there. The next day, having gone to the Duchesse de Noailles, she sum- 
moned me tojoinher. I came. “ There,” she said, “is the person of whom 
I spoke to you, and who has such a great intellect and knows so many 
things. Come, Mademoiselle, talk. Madame, you shall see how well she 
talks.” She perceived that I hesitated, and thought she mu-t help me, as 
one suggests an air to a singer making her preludes. “Say some- 
thing about religion,’ she continued, “and then you shall talk of other 
things.” I was more confounded than can be described, and I cannot even 
remember how I got out of the difficulty. Probably it was by denying 
the talents she imputed to me, and I believe I got off better than I 

ed 


Something like this ridiculous scene was repeated in other houses to 
which I was taken. Thus I found I was to be led about like a monkey or 
any other animal that plays tricks at a fair. I could have wished the earth 
to open and swallow me up rather than continue to enact such a part. 

The natural result followed before long—a quarrel, a rupture, 
and a revenge on the Duchess’s part of a degree of meanness that 
would be incredible if we did not know that it was not without 
precedent in such a society as that of the Regency. The Duchess 
could not forgive one who had avowed a preference for another 
ta over hers; and she set herself to humiliate Mlle. 

unay by making her accept the position of a waiting-maid to 

I looked upon this event as my ruin [says Mlle. Delaunay], and felt 
that the indelible character of a lady’s-maid would prohibit any return of 
fortune. However, there was no means of escape. I could not belie the 
negotiation I had made to enter the service of the Duchesse du Maine, 
nor insist on terms with a person of her position. I found myself hated by 
the Duchesse de la Ferté as much as I formerly been beloved, without 
— and without resource. There was nothing for it but to submit to the 
yoke. 

It is at this point that the really valuable part of the Memoirs 
begins, where the writer describes for us, with the nicest observa- 
tion and the most perfect sincerity, what life was in the circle of 
semi-royalty and the higher aristocracy under the Regent Orleans. 
It was impossible that a person of her talents should long remain 
a mere lady’s-maid in the household of any one so clever, if so 
eccentric, as that never-resting intriguer for small ends, the 
Duchess du Maine. Accordingly we soon hear of the end of the 
period of blunders during which the short-sighted and unhandy maid 

ured the water over her mistress, or took up the powder-box 

y the top, the —_ by the bottom, the parcel of trinkets 
by the middle, to the detriment of powder, louis-d’or, and trinkets. 
Of longer duration was the period of hardships, of chilly dens to 
sleep in, of jealousy and vulgar insults put on the new-comer by 
her fellow-servants. Not even the discovery of her acquaintance 
with Fontenelle, and the vogue which she gained by a letter to 
him (p. 110), could bridge over the gulf between the Princess and 
the waiting-woman. The Princess used her, flattered her, enjoyed 
the fétes which this wonderful lady’s-maid prepared, and left her 
just as comfortable as before. It really was a change for the better 
when the patience of the Regent broke down, and his plotting 
relative, her husband, and all her suite, were ordered into con- 
finement—some in the Bastille, some in various chiteaux under 


Mile. Delaunay found it much more pleasant in prison with her 
little maid Rondel for a companion, with the Lieutenant-Governor 
Maisonrouge devoted to her every wish, and with a lover less in- 
accessible, if not more admirable, than the Marquis de Silly, in the 
Chevalier de Menil. Viewed seriously, however, and from this 
latter aspect, this is the saddest part of her life ; the two men with 
whom she was brought in contact in this strange prison life 
were so different in point of merit, the one so noble, the 
other so frivolous, the one so selfish, the other 30 disinterested, and 
she chose the worse one. Here at last was a chance of happiness 
for her, after her false and artificial life ; here at last was a hope of 
a worthy ending and a future better than that of the dulness, 
“where there is nothing to see that pleases and nothing to do that 
amuses,” which was in store for her. Alas! “she with so firm a 
soul, so clear a mind, is but the sport of an unworthy passion ; 
flying from that which seeks her, seeking that which flies from 
her, according to the eternal imbroglio of the heart.” With these 
words of Sainte-Beuve we will leave her, in the Bastille. The 
reader of her book, however, will not leave her there, but will 
hurry on to the end, tracking out the curious story of her release, 
of her rejoining the Duchess, of her unromantic marriage. The 
whole life is one of the oddest ever described, and even for that 
reason it would be worth while to read its history, even if that 
history were not so racily told as it is. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY.* 


as hour may come when it will be possible to trace the his- 
tory of the Evolution of Morality, and the man may appear 
who can accomplish the task. In the meantime Mr. Staniland 
Wake has attempted a work too great for his resources and his 
— We do not mean to say that his work is not meritorious. 

t contains a great deal of information about early rules of conduct 
and the practices of early races. It might be hard to find a better 
account of the blood-feud than that which he gives. There are acute 
speculations to be met with, and the tone of the work, even when 
disagreeable topics are dealt with, is temperate and reverent. If his 
book is only a sketch—and, we fear, an inadequate sketch—it is ne- 
cessary to remember the infinite extent of the subject with which 
he deals. Whoever would give an account of the evolution of 
morality must undertake the history of all human relations, and of 
all the ideas which men have entertained concerning these relations. 
He must describe the growth of every form of society, from the pos- 
sible horde to the “ totem kin,” from that to the various forms of the 
family, and must thence go on to the tribe and the confederacy, the 
caste, the city, the nation. With all these complex and infinitely 
graduated forms of association different shapes of religion are 
connected, while hundreds of customs and institutions have sprung 
up, and died, or been transmuted. Yet, when an author has 
traced the plan of all these labyrinthine convolutions of earl 
society, his task is only beginning, and he finds thousands of fres 
human relations to the universe meeting him, each with its effect 
on the evolution of morality. 

The main idea of Mr. Wake seems to be that which is thus 
expressed. There is but one way of reconciling the “ purely 
humanitarian view as to the origin of morality” (Mr. Spencer’s) 
with “what may be termed the supernatural view of Kant.’ 
That way is “to show that what is called morality is the product 
of the evolution of the divine idea in man under the conditions 
imposed by his present life, to be perfected only when man’s higher 
being has proved itself victor in the conflict it is ever sustaining 
with the malign influences of material existence.” Perhaps it is 
a pity to talk of “malign influences.” In studying the in- 
stitutions of savages one is almost awed by the extraordinary 
and unexpected way in which influences that seem malign are 
slowly producing the germs of good. Examples enougn of the 
process may be found in the chapters which Mr. Staniland Wake 
devotes to what he calls “ the evolution of the sense of Right.” 
In these chapters (vol. i. pp. 62, 307) he gives a brief natural 
history of backward races in relation to morality. He starts with 
the Australians, and touches on Polynesians, Africans, and the 
American races. One becomes almost confused in the multitude 
of statements, which are not arranged with much scientilic pre- 
cision. What may be accepted as a brief summary of the results 
is given in a sketch of the “ five chief stages of mental progress” 
of individuals and races. The Australians represent the selfish 
stage, the American Indians the wilful stage, the Africans the 
emotional, the Turanians the empirical, while Europeans are pre- 
sumed to be rational. All this is very vague, and does not help 
one to grasp any idea of regular moral progress. 

To tell the truth, the mere facts are overwhelming in their 
number and variety. Mr. Wake seems to have been over- 

wered by them, and does not always appear to see the real 

ings of the things that he has learned as separate pieces 
of knowledge. This is particularly evident when he writes 
of the family, the clan, and the tribe. If we are to con- 
ceive of morality as being, among other things, a gradual ex- 

nsion of the sense of right, which sense again arises in a 
feeling of resentment at infringements of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, it is probable that the family, clan, and tribe represent 
various stages of expansion. Let it be supposed that primitive 
men had, like nest-building birds, the instinct of property, an in- 
stinct dependent on that of self-preservation (vol. 1. p. 302). Let 
it be granted that the feeling of wrongfulness arose in the indi- 
vidual when his bone dagger or his heap of shell-fish was forcibly 
taken from him. Possibly he might come to feel that what was 
wrong when it was done to himself was wrong when it was done 
by him to others. But it is possible that this sense of wrong- 
doing was only felt when he molested persons of his own group. 
Now groups, like more civilized associations, are of various sorts 
and sizes. In what order then did they occur in the evolution 
of society? Did the tribe come first, or the single family, 
or the clan? When Mr. Wake deals with this topic, 
he seems to us to show a want of command over his 
materials, a want of clearness and intelligence. Perhaps the same 
failing is apparent in his natural history of existing races. It is 
interesting and necessary to know about the sexual morality of 
Polynesians and Africans, about their notions of veracity, of 
honesty, and so on. Surely, too, it is needful to have a clear view 
of the nature of their associations, their cowwviae in each and 
every case, and also of their religion or superstition. 

Returning to Mr. Wake’s account of the various early com- 
munities, we find him saying (vol. i. p. 304) :— 

The primitive tribe is merely a union of separate families, all the rights 
belonging to which are preserved almost intact. Although the head ot the 
family would doubtless claim all the property possessed by it as his own, 
yet each separate family of which the tribe came to be composed would 
have its own independent property. ‘This is only saying that, as each man 


* The. Evolution of Morality; being a History of the Development o 
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set up for himself, taking a wife and establishing his own household, he 
would consider himself entitled to his wife and children and to his slaves 
when such property was established, with the other effects acquired by his 
own exertions. 

Now there is not a word here which may not be disputed, and the 
odd thing is that Mr.Wake knows it. In the first place, the 
word “ primitive ” has no meaning when applied to the Australians. 
Mr. Wake says they represent “the very earliest stage of culture of 
which we have any knowledge.” Perhaps they do, but they are 
far from being “ primitive.” The Australians have landed property, 
kinship through males, and many other comparatively civilized 
institutions. We have seen how Mr. Wake here describes the 
“primitive” tribe. Itis a union of “separate families.” Each 
man has his “ own wife” and household, and so on. Now let us 
look at vol. i. p. 384:— 

We have seen that in a primitive condition of society, the clan, represent- 

ing the family from which it has arisen, is the chief unit of organization. 
It was the clan which was liable in case of the wrongdoing of any of its 
individual members, and on which it was incumbent to enforce compensa- 
tion for any loss or injury its members might sustain. Of the family from 
which the clan was derived the most important unit was originally the 
woman, Among primitive peoples almost universally a man’s children took 
the family name of their mother, and became members of the clan to which 
she belonged. ‘Hence the curious facts that the maternal uncle had as much 
if not more authority over a man’s children than he himself had, and that 
a man’s property descended not to his sons but to his nephews. The time 
arrived, however, when the true relation of a man to his family was recog - 
nised, and then, instead of taking the name of their mother and belonging 
to her clan, children would follow the clan of their father. 
Here we have a quite different state of things pointed to in the 
passage we italicize. The man’s true relation to his family was not 
yet recognized. We might supplement this brief statement by 
showing that the woman was mistress in the household, that the 
property and children were hers, that each man had not his own 
wife; butit is superfluous to take the trouble. The facts collected 
by Eckstein and Bachofen, and neatly arranged by Giraud Teulon 
(La Mere chez certains peuples de Vantiqutté. Paris: 1867) are 
sufficiently well known. Latitau (Meurs des Sauvages Américains) 
describes this state of society among the Iroquois early in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Wake knows all about it, and yet he 
defines the primitive tribe as a union of separate families, each man 
taking a wife and setting up for himself in the most decent 
modern way. He speaks (vol. 1. p. 302) of “the despotic autho- 
rity exercised by the father over his household,” as if that 
authority were in any sense primitive. On the other hand, even 
in Lafitau’s time in America, ‘chez nos sauvages les femmes sont 
maitresses, et ne sortent pas de chez elles.” It is unusual, Lafitau 
adds (vol. i. p. 569), for the woman to enter her husband’s cabin, 
and this is not an isolated fact, but one which was probably uni- 
versal at a certain stage of society. Keeping these things in mind, 
one cannot agree with Mr. Wake when he speaks of the clan as 
“ derived from the family ” (vol. i. p. 391), if he means the family 
in the modern sense cf the word. On the other hand, the 
family differentiated itself within the clan. When he writes 
about the “ tribe,” he shows, we think, some confusion of thought, 
which is not unnatural. The tribe has hardly yet been properly 
investigated ; but that does not excuse such a very confused piece 
of writing as this :— 

The system of tithings and hundreds established in England under the 
Saxon kings was intended to have the same social results in the enlarged 
tribe, to which the nation answered, as the system of clanship which it re- 

laced had previously had. The tithing was doubtless intended as an 
imitation of the family and the hundred of the clan, and that they truly 
represented the earlier organisations, is evident from the fact that the later 
Christian gilds, which were true brotherhoods in the widest sense of the 
term, resembled the tithing and the hundred as nearly as the difference 
of circumstances would allow. Curiously enough an analogous system has 
had a wide extension among an Asiatic people who can hardiy be said to 
have any other point of resemblance with the early English. ‘The formation 
of associations for various purposes would seem to be peculiarly fitted for 
the genius of the Chinese. Why this should be so is not apparent, unless 
it is due to the establishment among them of the system of clanship. The 
people are divided into a certain number of families, and persons bearing 
the same surname are not permitted to intermarry. ‘The Chinese, however, 
have lost the primitive notion of relationship through the mother and re- 
cognjse the father as the head of the family. 
The Chinese rules of prohibited marriages should find their place 
in a different part of the discussion ; and nothing is explained by 
their possession of the universal exogamous custom. 

While there is still so much room for doubt about facts, about 
the meaning of customs, about the actual institutions of early 
societies and the order of their growth, it is surely premature to 
write about the evolution of morality. For example, we are not 
at all ready to admit that “Totemism” is ‘a phase of the 
curious custom of Tabu,” still less that Tabu “has not any dis- 
tinctly moral element” (vol. i. p. 318). The last word has not 
been said about either of these institutions; nay, it is not ten 
years since the first intelligent account of Totemisim was prepared 
by Mr. McLennan. About Tabu it may be briefly hinted that it 
is an instrument of extraordinary prohibitive force, capable of 
being used for consciously moral purposes by one of the singular 
men, gifted with original moral genius, who are occasionally born 
among savages, as among civilized peoples. These persons, of 
whom and their “ divine nature ” Plato often speaks, have perhaps 
exercised a reformatory power which can hardly be denied by the 
keenest “evolutionist.” Theirs, as Mr. Wake kindly says about 
the Founder of Christianity, “is no ordinary mind.” 

We scarcely propose to sketch Mr. Wake’s theory of the pro- 
cess by which morality was developed. He is perhaps strongest 
where he shows how actions which we consider immoral— 


adultery, for example—are held by savages only to be wrong when 
they are committed against proprietary rights. The husband will 
often barter his wife, or lend her, but he cruelly punishes her if 
she sins without his permission. To this idea of right a sort of 
moral element is added by dread of the wrath of the spirits of the 
dead. ‘The savage who fears the anger of a spirit on whom he 
cannot retaliate . . . feels ita duty re what the spirit is thought 
to require.” But the savage sometimes fancies that he can retaliate, 
by stinting sacrifices, and perhaps by beating fetishes. Here, at all 
events, is a kind of supernatural sanction of morality which is 
destined to have a great future. The maternal instinct is deve- 
0 with other elements, into “altruistic sentiment”; the custom 
of making artificial brotherhoods grows into a crude sort of 
benevolence beyond the ties of blood. Manliness came in when 
“the recognition of his true relations to the family acted as a 
revelation to man.” Various ideas about the future life aided the 
amelioration of conduct. Mr. Wake is particularly copious on 
the subject of “ emanations,” and Mithraism, where we cannot 
criticize him with much confidence. Judging by what he has to 
say about Greece, we cannot repose contidingly on his theories 
of Buddhism. Mr. Gladstone and M. Havet are not exactly 
the authorities to whom we turn when we want to know about 
the Greeks. The moral history of that people has still to be 
written, and the moral history of all humanity is in far too back- 
ward a condition for theories of evolution to possible, To be 
satisfactory, these theories should rest throughout on the evidence 
of original authorities. Mr. Wake modestly says that his 
book is only a “study,” but we fear the subject is too wide and 
ditticult to be treated in the form of an essay. 


BENEDICTA.* 


F|[\ILOSE who ask that love knots should be not so much tied as 

tangled will in this story find all that they can reasonably 
require. They have an admirable hero in a young artist, Gresham 
Blake. His eyes were blue, his hair, whiskers, and complexion 
alike were fair, his beard was short and silky, and he had a habit 
of stroking it when thinking; he might have stood for a model of 
David or Apollo, and when he arose from the depths of an easy 
chair he stretched out his fine limbs like a cat roused from sleep. 
He was an artist, and a very poor artist. Benedicta, the heroine, 
a rich heiress, the only daughter of a most benevolent gentleman, 
Mr. Heathcote, fell in love with him, and was in every way worthy 
of him. ‘ Her smile,” said Gresham’s sister Olivia, ‘reminds me 
of sunbeams sparkling on granite. We have an attraction for 
each other, I think. I always find her splendid brown eyes fixed 
on me in church.” A heroine who begins by loving a hero's 
sister is, as every one will admit, not far off from loving the hero 
himself. But there were young ladies in the congregation 
who were more daring than Benedicta, and who ventured, if we 
follow our author rightly in her scientific metaphor, to look on the 
hero himself. “His handsome face was the loadstone towards 
which many a wandering eyebeam gravitated during divine service, 
when it ought to have been directed heavenwards.” 

The hero, though the account that we have as yet given of him 
is but brief, must already have become an object of interest to our 
readers. Let us picture to ourselves this dangerous youth, like David, 
Apollo, and a cat, stroking his beard, while around him play smiles 
like sunbeams sparkling on granite, and wandering eyebeams gravi- 
tate towards his handsome face, which is a loadstone. In a 
strictly scientific point of view it is perhaps somewhat hard to 
follow the author; but heroes and their biographers are as much 
above science as kings are above grammar. ae might 
have gone on very smoothly, and not only the eye s of the 
heroine, but the heroine herself, might before long have gravitated 
towards the loadstone, had it not been the case that the loadstone 
was in its turn suddenly acted on by a still more powerful load- 
stone. “There is,” as the author says, “animal magnetism, and 
there is spiritual magnetism.” Which of these kinds of magnetism 
governed the eyebeams of the young ladies in church we are 
not told. The hero, unfortunately, paid a visit to a superb 
mansion, and in one of its luxurious apartments the eye of Ernes- 
tine Leighton fell upon him. He had his back to her; but, by 
means either of animal magnetism or spiritual magnetism, he knew 
that something or other had happened to him. “He turned 
round instinctively, unconscious why he did so. Their eyes met, 
and the effect was instantaneous.” Doubtless the loadstone of his 
own handsome face bore no small part in this magnetic result. 
Poor Benedicta was forgotten. “As he looked at Ernestine his 
whole being gave a throb of gratified delight, for she satisfied his 
sense and love of the beautiful.” Unfortunately Benedicta’s 
father was in love with this same young lady. To him, as much 


as to Gresham, is “her hair tinged with sunlight and poetry, not 


auriferous fluid.” Neither one nor the other knows anything “ of 
the skill whereby French chalk can etherealize the skin of a vain, 


ambitious woman.” Ernestine, in spite of magnetism both spiritual 


and animal, accepts the rich lover, and throws over the artist and 
his loadstone. He, however, for a time knows nothing of this, and 
is confident of success. Here, then, we already have a very pretty 
little complication ; Benedicta is in love with Gresham, who is in 
love with Ernestine, who is engaged to Mr. Heathcote, who is the 
father of Benedicta. But what is that to the complications which 


* Benedicta. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & 
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are to follow? The story, of course, has its villain; for what 
love story can do without at least one? He is at first known 
as a Mr. Lufton, and he passes himself off on society as 
a very agreeable and innocent gentieman. Yet society was 
strangely unobservant, for appearances certainly were strikingly 
against him. Tis eyes, indeed, were blue, and he wore his 
hair and whiskers “in military style, which gave him a pre- 
possessing air of what is culled ‘dash’”; but his eyes were 
small and restless, his hair reddish-brown, his nose long and thin, 
his mouth wide, and his lips, “as they parted mechanically, 
displayed a row of obtrusive teeth, standing apart from each other 
in perceptible gums, which no fall of moustache could hide.” No 
magnetism surely was needed to detect the villain in such a man 
as that. The colour of the hair, the eyes, the nose, the mouth 
were in themselves most suspicious; but the display of the teeth, 
still more the display of the gums, ought to have been more than 
sufficient to put every one on his or her guard. Unhappily the hero’s 
sister Olivia fell in love with him, and fell in love with him really 
without excuse, for the clergyman of the town had already fallen 
in love with her. She was persuaded by the artful villain to run 
away from home under a promise of marriage, and meet him in 
London. Happily she there found out that he was already mar- 
ried, and escaped from him a few minutes after she had met him. 
She took refuge with some Sisters of Mercy, and lived with them 
for a year or two. 

Let us here pause, and survey the state of the lovers 
and their complications so far as they are known to the 
reader. We have the Rev. W. Backhouse in love with 
Olivia, who had run away from home to marry Lufton, 
who had already a wife. On the other hand, we have Olivia's 
brother Gresham loved by Benedicta, but himself in love with 
Ernestine, who was engaged to Benedicta’s father. So far we 
have two separate entanglements. All that is needed is to have 
the two made only one, but one on a vast scale. 
a very ingenious manner. The wicked Lufton is found out to be 
no other than Mr. Clarence Leighton, Ernestine’s long-lost father. 
Not, indeed, that the loss had been a great one, as he had always 
been a scoundrel, and had in fact deserted his wife and child. By 
the time the discovery was made Ernestine had been married to 
Mr. Heathcote, Our readers will admit that few authors have 
ever made a more artful entanglement of the knots of love. For 
let us go through the lovers once more. Mr. Backhouse is in love 
with Olivia, who is in love with Mr. Lufton, who is really Mr. 
Leighton, the husband of Mrs. Leighton and the father of Ernes- 
tine, who is loved by Gresham, and really loves him, but who 
marries Mr. Heathcote, who is the father of Benedicta, who is in 
love with Gresham, who is the brother of Olivia, who is in love 
with Ernestine’s father, The perplexity is, indeed, bewilder- 
ing; but out of it the author manages to wind her way. 
The wicked Lufton or Leighton, finding his daughter married 
to a rich man, had managed, still keeping his disguise, to get 
himself engaged to his son-in-law as his private secretary. Ie 
had also been artful enough to keep, secret even from Olivia’s family 
his treacherous attempts upon her. How he had been able to get 
a young lady to run away ; how he had managed to return to her 
home without ever rousing a suspicion ; and how, though he had 
been an officer in the army, and was therefore pretty well known, 
he had contrived to live in his daughter’s house without the re- 
lationship being once suspected, we shall leave untold. Those 
who delight in the plots of these artful villains who, whenever 
they smile, show their teeth and their gums, will no doubt have 
had their curiosity already so much aroused that they will not 
delay a moment to send for the book itself. 

The villain, however, is at last exposed, and makes his exit in a 
highly creditable mauner. He forges his son-in-law’s signature 
to a cheque for a very large sum, and, in spite of a reward of 500/. 
that is otfered for his arrest, he escapes to America. Nothing, it 
would seem, remained forthe hero to do but to fall in love with 
Benedicta, as he had indeed already half fallen before Ernestine 
had looked at him with a magnetic eye when his back was turned. 
This, indeed, he does, and does with heroic rapidity. A recon- 
ciliation is soon brought about. They meet at a gate; and, 
when lovers meet at a gate, who can doubt the issue? A gate 
has been from time immemorial the recognized place for explana- 
tions.and reconciliations. She put out her hand timidly. ‘“ Le 
took it in both his, and for a few brief seconds they were 
wrapped in the mystery of unity.” Nevertheless, there were still 
difficulties. Gresham, though poor, was proud, and did not wish 


to be suspected of marrying for money. But LBenedicta’s father, | 


unlike all the other rich fathers we have ever come across in 
stories, seemed to.be the more anxious to have him for his son-in- 
law the more needy he found him to be. He took him for a drive 
in his carriage, and, asking him to forgive his abruptness, said, 
“Tn a word, do you care for my girl? Remember, | use the word 
in its fullest, best, and highest sense.’ Again he took the 
cigar from his lips, and looked at Gresham Blake search- 


ingly while waiting for the reply that came slowly, nervously.” — 


The scene is an impressive one. We must remem ber 
that the hero had the habit of stroking his beard when thinking, 


and that his beard was short and silky. Opposite him was the | 


father of the lady he was in love with, looking at him search- 
ingly, and adding force to the solemnity of the question he 
put to him by taking his cigar from his lips. It affords an 
admirable scene for the artist. Gresham answers that he will not 
marry till by his work he has made a home for his wife. Mr. 
Heathcote offers him his assistance, and all looks very hopeful. 


This is done in | 


The last chapter is close at hand, and the reader begins to think 
he catches the distant sound of the marriage bells. But the author 
is cruel :— 

Ah! willingly would we here lay down the recording pen, and bid the 
reader be content with this last sentence, weaving from it in imagination 
the happiest conclusions. But fate is inexorable. It is swift, sudden, dire ; 
and, as a thief in the night, comes upon us unawares to rob us while we lie 
in the untroubled sleep of fancied security. 

Mr. Heathcote sends Gresham with his wife and Benedicta to 
France by the Southampton route, and he sends him in the very 
last chapter, when unmarried heroes travel at their utmost peril. 
Scarcely had the steamer started when the atmosphere began to 
behave in a very alarming manner. “The moon was hidden, 
powerless. to resist. the fitful tyranny of the atmosphere that 
refused to let her shine, as it built up a heavy mass of clouds 
between her and earth.” The hero and heroine all the while 
sat on deck very happily, and “ heeded not the pall of fog” nor the 
commotion that was going onaround. Things began to look alarm- 
ing. “The chief officer sent below for the captain. Fog signals 
were repeated on all sides. The captain came up on deck, and, 
calling loudly to the man at the wheel, gave the necessary direc- 
tions to avert the coming danger. . . . The man at the wheel 
is conscious of something ahead. He is anxious; he listens to the 
orders of his captain.” Such attention as this on the part of the 
man at the wheel does indeed show how excessive and imminent 
the danger was. Le actually listens to the orders of his captain! 
There would seem to have been no one on the look-out, for we are 
told that “* he cannot quite make out what the danger is, for all is 
dark. ... Still with straining eyes he steers.” It was all in 
vain, for the bowsprit of another vessel “came down upon the 
steamer with a tremendous crash, cutting into her two 
lifeboats and perforating a large hole in her side.’ The 
hero gets a place for the heroine and Ernestine in a boat, 
and himself goes down with the ship. He might, we 
should have thought, just as well and just as easily have been 
married as drowned. If the author is so fortunate as to see her 
| story get into a second edition, we would venture to recommend 
that she should slightly modify the conclusion. The hero might 
make the same display of heroism by refusing to take a place in 
the overcrowded boat, might go down with the steamer, but might 
come up and cling to a piece of wreck, till, in a state of utter ex- 
haustion, he was picked up by one of those French luggers which 
in the stories of old were always so conveniently at hand. He 
would be taken into a French port, would be delirious for a month, 
and would return home the day atter there had been set up to his 
memory the tombstone with which the author closes her story. 
This of course would be taken down and carefully put aside till it 
should be really needed, while Mr. Heathcote would insist on the 
immediate marriage of the young couple, and would settle on his 
daughter the 30,000/. which we are told was set apart for her. 


WILSON’S RESOURCES OF MODERN COUNTRIES.* 
(Second Notice.) 

\ R. WILSON has naturally much to say about France, for we 
4¥i doa very large trade with France; and it is the opinion of 
Mr. Wilson, and of many other persons, that, if the French pleased, 
this large trade might be much larger. I’rance has provisions of 
diflerent kinds and oil and wine and silk to send us, as well as 
all the numberless articles of luxury in which French skill and 
taste still reign supreme. We should be happy to supply France 
with any amount of cotton or woollen goods, of iron and of coul. 
That we do not send to France as much as we should like to send 
her is owing to her tariff, and her tariff is, in a great measure, the 
consequence of her debt. On the subject of the French debt Mr. 
Wilson has much to say as to which we find it impossible to 
agree with him. In the tirst place, he insists in this instance, as 
all through his work, on looking at the nominal amount borrowed 
and not on the annual charge. Ie is always calculating how much 
the population owes per head. ‘To him a hundred miliions at three 
per cent. is the same as a hundred millions at five per cent. This 
seems to us quite a wrong way of looking at the matter. The only 
point of any importance is, how much of the annual income of the 
nation goes in payment of the annual charge on the debt; these 
are the two amounts that have to be compared, and not the popu- 
lation and the capital borrowed. Then, again, Mr. Wilson says 
| that France is financially much stronger than England, because in 
France there are four million landed proprietors, who are all 
heavily taxed, and who are at the same time rich enough to hold 
a large amount of rentes, and who therefore at once pay the taxes 
| and get them back. In England, on the other hand, ‘‘a privileged 
class of landed proprietors, few in number and possessed of enor- 
mous privileges, intercept a very heavy percentage of the profits 

vbtained from the cultivation of the soil, or levy from our citizens 
| a tax such as would crush even Paris into insolvency. Call it 
“rent,” or any name you like, this is the plain fact.” As Mr. 
Wilson gives us our choice, we will call the sum he refers to the 
profit on one of many profit-bearing investments. Politically and 
socially, land may stand in a different position from other channels 
| of investment ; but economically it is exactly on a par with others, 
| A landholder no more levies a tax from our eitizens by getting in 
his rents than a brewer levies a tax by being paid for his beer, 


* The Resources of Modern Countries. By Alexander Johnstone Wilson. 
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Out of the profits or in diminution of the profits on investments, 
the State both in England and France gets a part. In both 
countries there are direct taxes, and the direct taxes in France are 
much the heavier. The small landowners in France are some of 
the most heavily taxed, perhaps the most heavily taxed, men in the 
world. Before profits are earned wages have to be paid; and 
before a small French landholder can talk of profits, he must take 
account of the worth of his ownlabour. The owners of invest- 
ments in England, before receiving profits, pay wages sufficient 
to allow the labourer not only to live but to spend that 
enormous amount in liquor and tobacco which yields us the 
mainstay of our revenue. Apart from questions of protec- 
tive tariffs, the two great differences between the English 
and J’rench financial systems are that the French manage to 
make direct taxation go lower in the social scale than we do, and 
that taxation, as a whole, falls with them much more heavily on 
those who refrain from the indulgences that tempt the poor. The 
objection to the English system is that, if the poor grew suddenly 
abstemious, the rich would have to pay the whole taxation of the 
country. In France the poor, if abstemious to the last degree, 
would still contribute largely to the national revenue. Even as it 
is, extra taxation, as for the purposes of a war, must fall always 
exclusively on the rich in England, while in France it is spread 
over all taxpayers. What we have to counterbalance this in Eng- 
land is that a far larger i nb of our labourers are dependent 
on trade, and, therefore, although their immunity from obligatory 
taxation in war time might tempt those living on weekly wages to 
ery out for war, they may reasonably fear that the crippling of | 
trade would plunge them in distress. But the comparative merits 
of the two systems have really very little to do with Mr. Wilson’s 
propositions about English landowners. What he really means is, 
that if the State doomed the holders of one form of investment to 
spoliation, and selected the landholders for the experiment—if it 
took the land without compensation, or without adequate compen- 
sation, and if the proceeding produced no general feeling of inse- | 
curity—the State, while handing over a large part of the booty to 
the persons it designated as peasant proprietors, might keep a large 
part for itself in the shape of annual taxation. This is quite | 
true, and it is equally true of breweries or railway shares. 
Mr, Wilson is not, however, to be judged by his tirades against _ 
the abuses of English administration and the iniquities of English 
landowners. Nor is he, we may add, to be judged by the general | 
character of the statistics he has collected. His book is for the 
most part a reprint of articles contributed to Fraser’s Magazine. | 
And it is not to be expected that month after month any writer | 
should be able to contribute one magazine article after another 
containing very new and profound information about all countries 
of the civilized and semicivilized world. For the most part his 
materials seem hastily collected from very obvious sources, such as 
Consular Reports, and it was unavoidable that he should have 
little or no special knowledge of his own. How can any man 
have special knowledge about Russia and Mexico, France and 
Japan? The value of his book is in the choice of questions 
which he selects as those needing an answer. He sees that, in 
discussing the value to us of the trade of a foreign country— 
what it is worth directly to us, and what is its power as a 
competitor—we have to keep our attention fixed on three main 
oints. We have to ask how far is its trade on a sound basis? 
as it special openings for pushing its trade? how far does pro- 
tection prevent it from entering into competition? It is not nearly 
so important to study the extent to which it keeps out our goods 
by protective tariffs. For, so far as our goods are kept out, this is 
a fact which lessens our trade, but as to which there is no more to 
be said. We suffer, and are strong; for we turn away from the 
trade of any particular country to the trade of the world. Even 
where there are protective tariffs we sell a little; where there 
are none, we sell very much. The secret of the wealth of 
England is that we occupy everywhere such a market as is open 
tous. Into the primary causes of the facility with which we 
seek successfully a market everywhere it is unnecessary to enter, 
for we may suppose them familiar to most Englishmen. But what 
Mr. Wilson's book gives us is the means, if not of solving, yet of 
approaching, the two interesting questions, how far special oppor- 
tunities are enabling other nations to seize on special parts of the 
universal market, and how far protection is preventing other 
nations from sharing this market with us. Thus what we 
find most valuable in what Mr. Wilson writes about France is 
the general drift of his observations on these heads. France, 
he urges, has no special outlet except England itself, and we 
take the products of France with the greatest readiness. Her 
colonies, her relations with Continental nations, open no special 
avenues to her of any importance. Protection, too, is telling 
against her in the market of the world. There are, for example, 
kinds of wrought-iron in which France beats us, but protection 
turns away her attention from that in which she excels to that in 
which she is inferior. We have better things to offer to the 
world, for she makes badly what we make well, and she does not 
make what we make although only tolerably well. When it is 
thus recognized in what direction the value of Mr. Wilson’s dis- 
sertatiors is to be looked for, it is unnecessary to go through in 
detail all he has to say about Italy and Holland, Spain and | 
Portugal, Peru and Mexico. Every now and then, however, it | 
* must be owned that Mr. Wilson takes a higher flight. He has 
original ideas, and suggests with boldness what should be the whole 
financial future of a nation. As to cn gs especially, after saying 
that it is a little one-horse State which does something in the way _ 


of trade, but not much, and is not ome to do more, he adds that 
he sees no real prospect of Belgium thriving in any satisfactory 
way unless it adopts a great idea which he suggests to it. This 
is thus stated :—“ The best thing that could happen to Belgium, 
short of political extinction, would be, in my opinion, fiscal 
autonomy with France on a Free-trade basis.” Let us hope that 
the Belgians will understand what this means. Lord Derby, in 
the old days befure the Conference, once protested, in his 
bewildered, prudent, painstaking way, that he never could make 
out what autonomy meant. Perhaps he is enlightened now, or 
Mr. Wilson may help to enlighten him. The position of the new 
Bulgaria could not perhaps be better described than by saying 
that it will be one of political autonomy with Russia. 

When Mr. Wilson reaches our own colonies as the subject of 
discussion he shows himself at his best. All that he writes about 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is very well worth consider- 
ing, and he appears to write with fuller knowledge and witha 
much more certain touch, than when he is treating of France or 
Germany. If his views about some of our colonies are gloomy, if 
more especially he has dark apprehensions as to the future of 
Canada, Queensland, and New Zealand, at any rate he gives his 
reasons for the anxiety he feels, and these reasons are not to be 
rejected merely because we should like to think that all our 
colonies are on the high road to prosperity. Mr. Wilson’s main 
thesis is that all our colonies, wit the exception of New South 
Wales and South Australia, have borrowed too much and too fast. 
Canada he gives up in despair on account of the great physical 
disadvantages to which itis subjected; so that, even if Canada 
had been prudent, it still could never have been anything but a 
wild, dreary, poverty-stricken place. But we may admit that 
Canadians describe their country: in a very diflerent way ; and, for 
the purposes of general discussion, it is better to attend to what 
Mr. Wilson has to say of all our colonies and of new countries 


‘generally. His great point isthat in new countries railways are a 


mistake. This he lays down as true everywhere. He maintains 


_ that population ought to create railways, and not railways popula- 


tion. A colony, in his opinion, should retain for long years a 
homely character—not borrowing, not going ahead, but making 
just the common roads it needs, and driving its flocks and 
erds to the coast. Where there is a water-way provided by 


‘nature, this should si. ‘ice, and railways are then an especially 


foolish luxery. As regards the colonies, Mr. Wilson's theory about 
railways must be taken in connexion with this theory about land. 
He objects altogether to the sale of lands. He thinks that all 
colonial land should be let at a nominal rent for thirty years, and 
then the State should impose a land-tax in proportion to the 
value, with power to review the assessment at the exd of each 

riod of thirty years. At present all our colonies offend more or 
ess against these maxims. They make railways far in excess of 
the immediate wants of the population, and then derive the income 
needed for the interest on railway loans from the sale of lands. 
Nor is the money borrowed for railways anything like the total of 
what the colonies borrow. They start every enterprise with 
money wholly or partly borrowed from England. Unless, there- 
fore, they thrive with wonderful rapidity, they live under a load 
of debt which in bad times it is very difficult for them to bear; 
and Canada has lately experienced how very bad may be the 
times through which a colony may have to pass. Part of what 
Mr. Wilson says is undoubtedly true; but we must distinguish 
between assertions that any particular colony has borrowed too 
much and assertions that borrowing is altogether wrong in prin- 
ciple. We may say that a colony borrows for railways too 
largely, or for railways which are altogether a mistake; or we 
may say with Mr. Wilson that to borrow for any railways unless 
to connect important centres of population is altogether wrong. 
We may agree with Mr. Wilson that Canada and New Zealand 
have borrowed too much; but we may think that it was 
quite wise and right for them to borrow something. We there- 
fore come back to his main proposition, that the construction 
of railways in countries very sparsely occupied is necessarily a 
mistake. Experience has shown that Mr. Wilson is more nearly 
right than popular Meer would have predicted in the days 
when it was believed that wealth would spring up wherever 
a railway was made. The railways, for example, which Russia 
has recently constructed at so large an expenditure of bor- 
rowed capital have done little or nothing as yet to stimulate pro- 
duction. But it is not the less true that in many instances popula- 
tion and wealth have grown up around railways, and that the 
railways have paid indirectly. ‘there are many places where pro- 
duction can be carried on profitably with a railway, while it can 
scarcely be carried on at all without a railway. 1t must be re- 
membered that each colony is bidding against others for immi- 
grants, and a colony can only get immigrants by oflering them a 
good prospect of making money. Without some railways, and 
without offering some land to be held with all the charms of pro- 
prietorship, a colony could not attract settlers or make them joke. 
trious and prosperous when it got them. Particular colonies have 
made too many railways and have squandered their land; but in 
doing so they have, we think, carried a good and necessary thing 


| to an excess, and not done something altogether wrong and im- 


itic. 
Pons general conclusion at which Mr. Wilson arrives is that, as 
yet, our supremacy in trade has not been substantially impaired. 
“The backward wave which has swept the trade of the world 
downwards has been due to causes too universal to lead us to sup- 


pose that any special decrease in the producing and monopolizing 
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capacities of England has occurred.” The exhaustion produced by 
over-speculation has been general, if not universal, and when it 
passes away we shall have, to meet reviving trade, all the advan- 
tages given us by our sound system of finance, our geographical 
position, and our great resources, We shall, as Mr. Wilson ob- 
serves, be the largest carriers in the world, the largest mauufac- 
turers, and the most extensive employers of both labour and money, 
while the growth of our colonies will continually strengthen our 
hands, and assure our supremacy in trade. On the other hand, we 
must take into account that there is a movement towards protec- 
tion showing itself in many countries; which, if it gains the 
strength that seems now not beyond its reach, will shut us 
out from some markets which have hitherto been open to us. 
Money is no longer poured by England into the lap of foreign 
nations, and when we no longer inflate their credit, they think that 
they cannot do better than protect by adverse duties their waning 
prosperity. It is also to be noticed that we have an increasing 
competition in the carrying trade to contend with, and even in the 
Eastern trade—which we used to consider specially our own— 
Germany and Italy are beginning to run us hard ; and it is possible 
that the successors of the Turks, whoever they may be, may in 
turn be added to the list. Mr. Wilson goes on to warn us that 
possibly there may be a further outburst of insolvency on the part 
of nations with which we trade, and which have as yet kept their 
heads above water. The return of peace ma’ ibly, as he says, 
be the beginning of new financial troubles. t will take place 
in the general sphere of trade in the next few years neither Mr. 
Wilson, of course, nor any one else, can pretend to predict accu- 
rately. But even general remarks and indications of probabilities, 
and even of possibilities, on suck a subject are worth studying; 
and, with all its defects, Mr. Wilson’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the very scanty literature which the important topic of the 
prospects of British trade has as yet called forth. 


OLD EDINBURGH.* 


‘PVHERE is a passige in Les Misérables where the author 
pathetically laments the changes which had taken place in 
the Paris of his youth, and which had made it for the exile a new 
and unknown city. He heard doubtless of the disappearance of 
familiar places and the rise of new names, of large spaces cleared 
by the irrepressible energy of Baron Haussmann, and of im- 
provements like the Trocadero or the Boulevard of Sebastopol, 
which had become part of the daily life of a Parisian. The volumes 
now before us appear to have been inspired by a kindred sentiment, 
though Mr. Wilson, unlike Victor Hugo, has had the advantage of 
noting the changes as they occurred, instead of being dependent 
on scraps of information to be picked up in the newspapers. 
We gather that the author has been sedulously collecting his 
materials for more than a quarter of a century, and in many 
respects he is well qualitied for his task. He knows Edinburgh 
thoroughly, and has had intercourse with many of its most 
eminent men. He has conversed with a certain Mr. Robert 
Jackson, a kindly old gentleman who died in 1851, and who had 
“in his own early days seen and conversed with Dr. Johnson.” 
He is well acquainted with the works of Scott; with Scotch 
ballads and romances ; and with local squibs and pasquinades. He 
has illustrated his narrative with several sketches of wynds and 
closes, and of dingy old houses in which a century ago men and 
women of the highest birth and position did not disdain to live. 
And he was a friend of the late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, of 
whom Scott has leit us a sketch introduced into Lockhart’s Life. 
We could wish that Mr. Wilson had given us the whole extract, 
iustead of disjointed bits of Scott’sexcellent portrait. Mr. Sharpe 
reminded the novelist of Horace Walpole in his love of trifies 
and antiquities, of the petty gossip of the day, and of obsolete 
scandal about departed worthies. But his character, as drawn 
by Mr. Wilson, suggests a cynicism not surpassed by Samuel 
Rogers, in spite of any testimony to kindliness and innate courtesy 
of heart. We think that Mr. Wilson would have done well 
to omit some captious remarks of Sharpe’s, depreciating 
Scott's knowledge of antiquity. How can we depend on a 
critic who thought Paradise Lost “a heap of blasphemy and 
obscenity, with certainly numberless poetical beauties,” and who 
described Scott's romances as containing nothing, and not harm- 
less on account of their “ bad English”? He should have re- 
membered what a far greater writer said about the “careless 
inimitable beauties ” of another famous Scotchman’s style. 

There are decided merits in Mr. Wilson's two volumes, as 
might have been expected in a work compiled after much assidu- 
ous research, regarding a city which foreigners who have seen all 
Europe have not hesitated to pronounce one of the most striking 
capitis of the world. But the information is terribly dis- 
jointed. Chronological order and geographical sequence are 
alike despised. The hcadings to the chapters are fanciful and 
misleacing; some of the facts are communicated in a style which 
would have been the better for being revised by the caustic humour 
of Mr. Sharpe himself; and occasionally we meet with the phrases 
of a contributor to some third-rate facetious magazine. Dr. 
Johnson, at a tea-party in St. James's Court, complained that the 
waiter took up the sugar in his hands; with Mr. Wilson the 
hands become “ digital sugar-tongs.” An enumeration of events 
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and personages crowded into the year 1517 leads to the profound 
reflection that “ it is a strange world”; and Mr. Wilson has the 
bad taste to be jocular about Mr. Sharpe’s death, and informs us 
that, when the author's annals reached a second edition, Mr. 
Sharpe was “himself among the family heirlooms in the old 
vault at Ifoddam.” Many old stories reappear in these volumes. 
Goldsmith's remark to J » Reset about his little fishes talking like 
whales ; anecdotes of Boswell’s parentage, education, and introduc- 
tion to his leader; Johnson's refusal of an introduction to David 
Hume; Madge Wildfire’s warning to Robertson at Muschat’s 
Cairn, conveyed to him, at Jim the Rat’s suggestion, through the 
medium of a ballad, where Mr. Wilson forgets the similarity, 
noticed by the late Mr. Adolphus, to the warning given by Blanche 
of Devan to Fitzjames; and Montrose’s death at the Cross of 
Edinburgh in May 1650, are instances of our meaning. The 
volumes, however, deal with so many topics—local, historical, and 
social—that they may be dipped into with pleasure. Several 
anecdotes are new, or certainly unfamiliar ; and there are subjects 
which, like the battle of Waterloo or the retreat from Moscow, 
never ought to weary thereader. In thiscategory is the Porteous 
mob. Mr. Sharpe is quoted for the opinion that the payment of a 
guinea over the counter for the halter which hung Porteous was 
far beyond the means of an ordinary working-man ; and this fact 
lends colour to the idea that persons of rank, disguised as women, 
took part in and perhaps originated the outbreak. Certainly 
Horne Tooke, when defending himself before Lord Mansfield just 
forty years afterwards, maintained in open court that there were 
people of reputation, credit, and fortune then alive who had been 
“concerned in the execution of Porteous.” We are not sure 
what Mr. Sharpe, who was fond of sneering at what he called 
Scott’s blunders in costume and chronology, would have said to 
the late Lord Stanhope’s confession of his inability, after Scott, to 
produce an historical narrative of this celebrated riot which 


| should not be “ cold and lifeless.” Possibly Mr. Sharpe’s denunci- 


ation of the practice of “quoting fiction in historical works,” as 
lowering their dignity, may have been directed against the very 
chapter in Lord Stanhope’s second volume in which he more than 
once quotes the Heart of Midlothian as an authority for the 
Porteous riot. 

Not the least interesting of antiquarian discussions will be found 
in the chapter relative to the removal of the collegiate church known 
as that of Trinity College, founded by Mary of Gueldres when 


| her husband James II. had been killed by the bursting of 


a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh Castle. The thorn tree 
under which the accident happened used to be shown a few 
years ago at the Duke of Roxburgh’s park of Floors, and it 
may be there still. The church, greatly to the regret of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which Mr, Wilson was Secretary, had 
to make way for the railway and other improvements in 1848; 
and the author notes, as a sort of compensation, that a painting, 
transferred at this very time from Hampton Court to Holyrood, 
was identified by Mr. David Laing as the altar-piece of the 
moribund edifice, It contains portraits of James III. and his 
Queen, Margaret of Denmark, with her son, “ the Flodden King,” 
of the foundress in the character of St. Cecilia, and of the first 
Provost of the Church. It is, moreover, the only known example 
in existence of a Scottish altar-piece before the Reformation. 
Equally interesting too is the account of the search made at that 
time by the antiquaries for the remains of the Royal foundress ia 
the Gueldres Chapel. How an oaken coffin was discovered with 
a female skeleton; how the disinterred relics were minutely de- 
scribed, and then left to rest again in Holyrood Abbey ; how the 
discovery of a second coffin with a new queen lapped in lead pro- 
duced a difference of opinion amongst the learned, and gave rise to 
squibs in the press and to popular embellishments of the story ; 
and how the author sticks to the first discovered coflin as that of 
Mary of Gueldres—all this may be read at length. We are glad to 
think that before the process of demolition was carried out the 
stones were numbered, like those of Temple Bar, the walls photo- 
graphed, and the eastern end of the choir somewhat incongruously 
tacked on to the back of a new parish church in Jefirey Street. 
Similar excavations were made in 1850 on the Castle Hill, 
and a of the pleasure grounds of Allan Ramsay was in- 
vaded to make room for a new reservoir. But the excavators 
pushed their researches further, and disturbed some of the masonry 
of the city wall of 1450, which leads the author to a pardonable 
outburst about “ bale-fires” and ancient telegrams, Border peels 
and strongholds, Stirling Castle and Soutra Edge. 

Readers who care little for coins and skeletons may find some- 
thing to amuse them in notices of the manners and customs of 
Edinburgh during the last century, although these may not have 
the interest of Lord Cockburn’s memorials or of Dean Ramsay's 
humorous stories. Allan Ramsay the poet founded a club called 
the Easy Club early in the eighteenth century. The number was 
limited to twelve, and each member was expected to assume the 
name and imitate the characteristics of some Scottish author. So 
Ramsay became Gawin Douglas. Some lines discovered by Mr. 
Sharpe about four maidens in the Nether Bow, who drank from 
twelve o’clock in a May morning till ten at night, may be considered 
as referring to an exceptional case. But that countesses and other fine 
ladies occupied single floors or flats in high and ill-built houses 
in the Old Town, of which the stairs were so narrow that the wearers 
of hoops had to tilt them ; that manners were familiar and simple ; 
that ladies and gentlemen met really to converse with each other 
and that such meetings abounded in racy anecdotes and shrewd 
observation ; that clever songs were written by poetesses of irre- 
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sturdy Jacobites and stern Whigs; 
that several admirable Scottish songs were set to music and exqui- 
sitely sung in such coteries; that the Scottish game of golf was 
= and even patronized, by a Royal Duke, though Mr. 
harpe chooses to call it a stupid game fit for a stupid person; 
that rents were moderate, and that in houses twelve and fifteen 
stories high, presidents and judges, baronets and daughters of peers, 
lived in close proximity to tailies and citizens—on these and like 
ints there is a good deal to be gleaned in Mr. Wilson’s pages. 

e prefer these anecdotes to legends about St. Triduana, who 
plucked out her eyes because their lustre excited the passions of a 
certain Pictish chief. It is satisfactory to think that at the tomb 
and well of this exemplary damse] numbers of blind people are 
said to have recovered their sight. 

Amongst the anecdotes collected by Mr. Wilson the following 
strike us as new. After the execution of the Warlock, Major 
Weir, a man dressed in red plush breeches entered an inn at Had- 
dington, ate a good supper, and then, putting his hand into the 
pocket of his trousers, remarked, to an observation of the hostess 
that they were a bonny pair, “ Yes, indeed, and a bonny price they 
eost me. I coft them from the hangman, who took them frae 
Major Weir.” “ Awa wi’ you an’ your breeks,” was the reply. 
“T'll hae nae money from the deil’s pockets.” And so the supper 
was not paid for, the joke being that the breeks had nothing to do 
with the Major at all. The following about David Hume was 
told to the author by Colonel Ferguson, a friend of Scott’s, 
and, we believe, may not be generally known. The philosopher 
left his old lodgings in St. James's Court for new and more fashion- 
able quarters in a street which was called after the patron saint of 
Wales. Hume's housekeeper, who must have shared his sceptic- 
ism, was indignant at what she thought an insult to philosophy. 
“What do you think the neer-do-weels hae gane and painted on 
our house-front ?” When the matter was explained Hume merely 
replied, “‘ Tut, Jenny! is that all? Many a better man than me has 
been called a saint.” Certain ladies of the name of Gray were said 
to be given to “ frolics,” but nothing more distinct is recorded than 
that they found a remedy for everything in gin. One of them, 
Miss Barbara Gray, fell asleep at her own tea-party, while her 
guests were talking of the best varnish for furniture, whereat she 
woke up with “ put some gin in it—gin hurts naething.” We are 
accustomed to think our ancestors careless and indifferent to the 
spread of disease. It seems, however, that in 1567 a very rigorous 
statute was in force for the prevention of the Plague. Houses were 
to be cleared, households deported, and the dead buried with all 
speed; and one Marion Clerk, who had concealed her infection 
and gone to mass, was condemned to be drowned in the Quarry 
Holes, on the east side of the Calton; while an unlucky tailor was 
actually hanged for a similar offence, but, as the rope broke and he 
fell off the gibbet, and as he was a poor man “ with small bairns,” 
he was reprieved after his escape on condition of banishment from 
the town, under pain of death if he returned during “‘all the days 
of his life.” On the whole, we may fairly say that there is an 
antiquarian flavour about these volumes which Scotchmen will 
relish and which Englishmen need not undervalue or despise. 


SOUTHALL'S EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH.* 


hp advance of prehistoric archeology, the latest of the 
sciences, is not altogether as yet the continuous onward 
flow which enthusiasts in the study would have it to be. It is 
more like that of a tidal river—periods of reaction or reflux alter- 
nating with the general progressive set of the current onwards. 
Bound up as it is ‘with the theory of evolution as represented in 
the main by the views of Mr. Darwin, there is no wonder that 
the new study is met at times by a certain ebb in popular fayour, 
or even in the acceptance of serious inquirers. None need com- 
plain, however, if the ground has to be thus gone over again with 
Increased care and in a more critical spirit, so that the result be 
to consolidate more thoroughly what has been really gained from 
the study of the evidences, as well as to put a wholesome check 
upon tendencies which threaten a dangerous expansion of theory 
beyond the limits of fact. In this way much good may be done 
by attempts like thatof Mr. Southall in his Epoch of the Mammoth to 
bring to a focus the scattered rays of light which the most recent in- 
quiries have shed upon the chronology of human life, tracing the his- 
tory of man to the period of its dawn, and seeking to assign to its 
beginning something like a definite term of years. In the work 
recently published he urges once more; with the aid of fresh argu- 
ments ard additional evidences, the views previously advanced in 
his Recent Origin of Man. There can be no inquiry more impor- 
tant to the interests of science, if not to interests still wider and 
more sacred, or which more requires to be treated in an open, calm, 
and candid spirit. hier pA it is not altogether in such a spirit 
that we find it approached by Mr. Southall, who soon makes it 
apparent that his object is to enforce a foregone conclusion rather 
than to conduct a critical and unbiassed inquiry. He holds as 
it were a brief against a certain school of opinion, instead of taking 
his seat upon the bench of scientific judgment. In his opening 
chapters he hastens to lay down the conclusion to which he is 
desirous of leading the reader, and the issue on which he is pre- 
pared to stake his cause. If he can but succeed in bringing down 
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the date of man’s origin immensely within the limits assigned te 
it by geologists and paleontologists in general, there will be no 
room left for any gradual and slow development of humanity from 
a low and savage stage, still less for man’s emerging from relation- 
ship with even lower animal forms. The result will be a verdict 
for what was till lately the received or orthodox belief, that man 
appeared abruptly upon earth in the plenitude of his powers, 
stature, and organization, at a definite moment of time not many 
thousand years ago :— 

If it be true that the first population of Europe came from Central Asia, 
the men of the European river-gravels and bone-caves are no older than 
the earliest inhabitants of the Chaldan plain and the table-land of Iran ; 
and if these latter, as well as the Egyptians, appeared in a civilised con- 
dition abruptly on the scene some 6,000 or 10,000 years ago, Paleolithic 
Man, as he is called by writers on pre-historic archeology, cannot claim 
any higher antiquity. 

And if, again, it be true that man did appear in a civilised condition 
abruptly on the scene some 6,000 or 10,000 years ago—and there are no 
traces of such a being prior to this—then, so far as man is concerned, the 
theory of Mr. Darwin, and all theories of evolution as applied to man, are 
negatived. 

Undismayed by the long array of distinguished names which he 
acknowledges to ke opposed to his view of man’s comparatively 
recent origin, Mr. Southall boldly proclaims the theory of evolution a 
failure. As for the existence of man during the Miocene or Pleiocene 
age, he may safely speak of the evidences as speculative at the best, 
no remains of man or of his works having been actually produced 
from strata of that period. It is with quaternary man at the 
furthest that he feels called upon to deal. And he seeks to bring 
down the proofs of man’s existence within limits narrow indeed 
compared with the million years inferred by Mr. Wallace, Pro- 
fessor James Geikie, and Mr. Vivian from the stalagmitic deposits 
of the Devonshire and other caves, with the 800,000 years originally 
assigned by Sir C. Lyell, or with the 200,000 to which that eminent 

evlogist was latterly inclined to reduce his figures, and at which 
itr. Croll arrives from elaborate calculations of the successive 
Glacial periods. Mere names carry no weight in matters of science, 
be they those of Quatrefages, Nilsson, Worsaae, Darwin, Huxley, 
Lubbock, or “ Professor Owen of England,” from which designa- 
tion we may infer that our author “ hails,” as the saying is, from 
the other side of the Atlantic. We fail, however, to see him 
grapple so directly or tenaciously as we could have wished with 
the evidences of man’s existence during or even prior to the last. 
Glacial epoch, #.c. at the time when the ice sheet enveloped 
Northern Europe as far south as latitude 54°; for the glacial 
stage still lingers in Switzerland and the Pyrenees, and con- 
tinues in full sway in Greenland and Labrador. We find no 
adequate reference made to the implements met with in the 
till or boulder drift. He is content to set aside many an im- 

rtant issue such as this with the assurance that ‘‘ physical science 
as its fashions like metaphysics, that theories are ever changing, 
and that Darwinism and prehistoric archeology twenty years 
from to-day may be both forgotten.” A great point with him in 
opposition to the antiquity of man is the unity of the human race, for 
which beyond denial a strong case is to be made out, and which, 
as it stands by itself, must be regarded as the most solid and the 
best-welded link in his whole chain of argument. But this unity, 
resting upon the world-wide diffusion of symbols like the pre- 
Christian cross, the legend of the Deluge, or of a terrestrial para- 
dise, with common habits of interment and domestic usage and 
similarity of speech—even when pushed to the extreme length 
which such arguments attain in the hands of enthusiasts like Mr. 
Southall—is far from compelling the narrow contraction of time 
within which he would reduce the differences entailed by the dis- 
ruption of that primary unity. It is true that many arguments 
brought forward on the side of extreme antiquity have broken down ; 
but what are the few that our author may have disposed of beside 
the host of facts which the industry of paleontologists and the 
critical study of language and of race has veritied and correlated ? 
The zodiacs of Dendera and Esne may be given up as works of 
art more than 5,300 years old. The fossil man of Guadaloupe 
may be reduced to the status of a commonplace Carib not many 
centuries back, in company with the fossil man of Denise 
buried under the lava of Auvergne, and the human _ re- 
mains found, as at first alleged, under the coral limestone of 
Florida, but since referred to the recent fresh-water sandstone 
formation. The cone of the Tiniére may be brought down from a 
date of ten thousand years to less than a third of that amount ; 
and the notches in bones from the Pleiocene beds of the Val 
d’Arno, said to bear the marks of knives, may be referred to the 
gnawings of porcupines or of some extinct rodent. But what is 
this more than to say that because, for instance, not a few palzo- 
lithic implements, so called, have been proved to be fictitious, 
therefore the countless stores which ond our museums are to be 
set aside as worthless? In this easy and high-handed manner are 
the inferences drawn from the innumerable implements met with 
in the river gravels (sometimes, as our author allows, a hundred 
feet above the present water level) summarily disposed of. These 
gravels he admits, whether of higher or lower level, to have been 
deposited about the close of the Glacial age, and such therefore we 
may the date of man. Within the then, at 
least, the valley of the Somme has been hollo out, and the 
Thames brought within its existing narrow limits from the wider 
range to which its beds of gravel, with bones deeply buried, bear 
record. With the ordinary explanation of valley erosion, as lgid down 
by Sir C. Lyell and other standard writers upon geology, our author 
is wholly dissatistied. Instead thereof he brings in the portentous 
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hypothesis of a Paleolithic flood, induced either by an inflow of the 
sea, or (as more in conformity with the fact of the gravels being those 
of fresh water) a “ pluvial period” on an immense scale following 
the Glacial period—in fact, the downpour due to the melting up of 
the vast ice mass :— 

Our own impression is that the flood was at once the result of extra- 
ordinary rains, melting snows, and an invasion of the sea. It was the 
closing storm of the Quaternary Period : there were oscillations of the land, 
and the river-valleys were filled by their swollen streams. At Menche- 
court, in the suburbs of Abbeville, in what are designated as the “ low-level ” 
gravels, marine shells have been found at a height of about forty feet 
above the river-level; and in the valley of the Ouse, again, marine shells 
are found in the gravel on the old Nene, twelve miles from the sea. In 
fact, in the Fen country of the East of England, remains of the seal, the 
walrus, and the whale have been found at a distance of nearly fifty miles 
from the sea—as at Waterbeach, near Cambridge, &c. 

That the land at the mouth of the Somme has greatly altered its position 
in relation to the sea is seen in the fact that at St. Valéry the gravels 
fringe the coast at an elevation of a hundred feet above the present sea-level. 
When the gravel was deposited, the sea must have been a hundred feet 
higher than it is at present (unless we make some abatement for tlic erosion 
-of the coast by the waves). 

What were the impressions made upon the dwellers by the banks 
of the Ouse or the fens of East Anglia as the sea rose a hundred 
feet higher than it is now, aggravated as it was by the pluvial 
rainfall which “ overwhelmed the habitations of the contemporaries 
of the mammoth” (p. 191), we utterly fail torealize. Paroxysmal 
effects on a scale so gigantic as this have long been removed from 
the conception of sober geologists of the English school. On con- 
tinents later known and less thoroughly explored—within whose 
vast boundaries nature seems to have carried on, or still to carry 
on, her operations in the stupendous fashion to which the cations 
of America and valleys like the Yosemite bear witness—pheno- 
mena of this kind may seem conceivable enough. And it is upon 
observations and estimates such as those of Professor Andrews of 
‘Chicago, based upon the aspects of nature in the great Far West, 
that our author rests his representation of the catastrophes of 
man’s early history. It is with limited, settled, old-world coun- 
‘tries like land that we for our have to do. And are 
we to conceive our quiet little island, within the scanty ten 
thousand years or so doled out by our author as the “age of the 
mammoth,” raised up some hundreds, if not thousands, of feet 
(see p. 191)—for Mr. Southall concurs with established geology 
as to the of oscillations to this extent—and swept by 
pluvial storms till the gravel was piled up a hundred feet in 

? Are we to believe that within the same period the British 
islands were still joined by a broad tract of land to France and 
Holland, “the waters of the Thames and the Rhine forming a 
common trunk, discharging itself into the North Sea, and the 
rivers of our South coast uniting with the Seine and the Somme 
to run westwards into the Atlantic?” Why, the period since the 
Roman invasion carries us back to very nearly a fifth of this range 
of time, and in all these years we find the general level of the 
Southern coast not disturbed one inch, the apparent local changes 
being due to erosion of the land by tide and storm, as at Winchel- 
sea and Reculver, or to heaping up of shingle and sand, as at 
Pevensey and Sandwich. It may do in the new world to quote 
Humboldt for “ Jorullo in Mexico being seen torise from a level 
plain, on September 14, 1759, to a height of 1,681 feet” asa proof 
that “force, no less than time, is an element in geological action.” 
But our dull imaginations have too much in common with the 
sluggish physical movements of our island home for us to soar to 
the heights of calculation which seem so easy to Mr. Southall. 

It is in dealing with the age of the great extinct mammals 
that our author shows most conspicuously this tendency to shirk 
(unconsciously, of course) the ditticulties with which the problem 
is surrounded in Europe. That early man was contemporary—in 
what is now England, Southern France, and Germany—with the 
lion, the bear, the hyena, the gigantic elk, the reindeer, and the 
mammoth, the conditions under which their bones are found inter- 
mingled have long placed beyond reasonable doubt. In the case of 
the reindeer and the mammoth, the evidence is raised to certainty 
by the discovery of outlines of those animals etched with rude 
but highly expressive art upon fragments of bone. Some complaint 
might be raised by the way on behalf of the mammoth, chosen as 
he has been to give Mr. — book its title, and perhaps its 
crowni ent, on score of the insignificant tigure 
a —_ made to cut in the illustrations given 
in Chapter iv. the side of the browsing and fighti 
reindeer from the Thiyngen cavern, Switzerland. The bold an 
lifelike etchings which form the pride of the Christy Museum 
‘deserved a more adequate representation in point of scale and 
clearness. Early Britain, we have to deplore, seems to have lacked 
an artist as competent as his contempo of Southern France to 
hand down the aspect of this formidable pachyderm. In few 
parts of Europe, however, Russia excepted, are the strata more 
rich in bones and tusks of the mammoth; and nowhere, we 
believe, is an elephant foot to be seen surpassing in size that in 
the British Museum from the drift-beds of Essex. Fragments 
abound throughout the Eastern counties, and are dredged up in 
numbers from the bed of the Thames about Herne Bay. In 
Siberia, it is well known, mammoth tusks are met with 
in a profusion which makes them an article of extensive 
commerce, and retaining a freshness which renders them barely 
distinguishable from the ivory of to-day. No less abundan 
and well, preserved are the mastodon remains of Ohio and most of 
the swampy lands of North America. Upon this freshness of 


| 


Southall, would bring the age of the mammoth within comparae 
tively modern limits. The flesh of the rhinoceros (tichortnus) 
found by Pallas in 1772 on the banks of the Wiljni, a tributary of 
the Lena, was eaten by the naturalist’s dogs, as was the carcase of 
the mammoth obtained thirty years later by Mr. Adams on the Lena 
further to the north. The eye ofa mammoth from the Tas, between 
the Obi and Yenisci, is to be seen in the Museum of Moscow. Is 
it credible then, asks Mr. Southall, that the carcases found in 
Siberia are 100,000 or 200,000 years old? This, however, it may 
be said in reply, isnot the question here. There are not in Siberia, 
nor are there in corresponding parts of America, signs of the vast 
gradual changes in terrestrial condition which mark the southern and 


| Western regions of Europe once haunted by the mammoth, as well as 


by the cave-lion, hyzena, and bear. Within what period did these 
animals confront man in France and Britain? ‘This is the real 
point at issue. Within that period Sir C. Lyell, Mr. Wallace, 
and other men of science have shown wide and vast changes to 
have taken place in the distribution and level of the land. What 
is now the estuary of the Thames and Medway must have been 
dry land, and the chalk has since been worn away between England 
and France. The epoch of the mammoth is to be measured here 
by a different scale from that which our author finds so easy 
of application elsewhere; nor will it suffice to pronounce it 
“simply impossible” to admit the belief in the antiquity of the 
reindeer of Thiiyngen, or “ incredible” that pottery was manufac- 
tured in palzeolithic caves one or two, or even, according to Mr, Wal- 
lace, five hundred thousand years ago. We do not feel ourselves 
bound to stand up for an antiquity so extreme; but it is a very 
different thing to compress within a twentieth of that period, or 
even less, the manifold and varied stages through which human 
life is shown by so many evidences to have passed prior to the 
dawn of authentic history. Our author makes a great point of 
having constructed a picture of prehistoric times “uncoloured by 
the pencil of fancy.” The sketch we have given of his work will 
enable our readers to judge how far he has made his undertaking 


PIONEERING IN SOUTH BRAZIL.* 


INCE the victorious termination, seven years ago, of the 
Brazilian war against Paraguay, the Government of that 
Empire has been desirous to provide railway communication 
between its Atlantic coast and the great rivers of Central South 
America. A party of English and Swedish engineers was em- 
ployed in surveying a projected line from Curitiba, near the sea- 
port of Paranagua, which is about four hundred miles south-west 
of Rio de Janeiro. It was designed to strike one of two rivers, 
the Tibagy and the Ivahy, which flow inland, taking a north- 
westerly course, from the interior side of the table-land and Serva, 
rising not far trom the ocean. Both these rivers, after piercing 
their way through a Cense iorest and battling with the rocks in 
many cataracts or rapids, arrive at a junction—the last named 
immediately, the other by the Paranapanema—with one of the 
most important main channels of interior navigation, This is the 
Parani, which passes betwixt the great Brazilian provinces of 
San Paulo and Matto Grosso, and subsequently connects them 
with the abundant waters and extensive Jands of Paraguay and 
La Plata. The intended railroad line, supplemented by steamboats 
on the rivers, was to have proceeded beyond the Parana, still in 
a north-west direction, to the town of Miranda, situated on a 
tributary of the Paraguay, more than a thousand miles west of 
Rio. Nota mile of it has actually been made; but the engineers 
and surveyors, acting under the direction of Captain Palm, who 
unhappily died of fever, seem to have done much work in the way 
of accurate exploration. Mr. Bigg-Wither, as the one chiefly occu- 
pied with the Ivahy and Tibagy surveys of two alternative lines 
tor the second section of the entire road, went through the most 
difficult country. So much the better for his readers who sit at 
home at ease, with this entertaining narrative of wild sylvan life, 
stirring personal adventures, and observations of nature in its most 
vigorous aspects. 

‘The prairie and the forest region of South Brazil, divided from 
each other by the Serrinha, or second inland range of hills, but 
with a belt of mixed downs and woodlands intervening, seem to 

resent wholly different conditions. We may learn from Mr. 
Bigg- Wither a good deal more than some emigration agents and 
land-jobbers or pretended importers of labour have chosen to tell 
us here in Europe, about the relative worth of certain districts for 
agricultural settlement. His general remarks, by the way, upon 
the choice of a profitable situation, with suitable land, for economic 
success with a limited capital in husbandry, are quite applicable to 
our own Australian colonies. There have been many cruel dis- 
appointments, as we are told, more especially in New South Wales 
and Queensland, from the neglect of such considerations. It may 
be received as an axiom that small farming will never pay at a 
long distance from the market for its produce, unless the farmer 
is enabled, by having large tracts of free pasture besides his 
arable land, to keep his own teams of draught or pack animals 
without much expense. This can only be done, in Brazil for 
instance, where the prairie land, with a soil not worth ploughing 
but with plenty of grass for the mules, is frequently intermix 


* Pioneering in South Brazil: Three Years of Forest and Prairie Life 
in the Province of Parund. By Thomas P. Bigg-Wither, Associate of 


material and aspect is based the argument of those who, like Mr. _ the Institute of ceil Engineers, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. London: J. Murray. 
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with the rich forest land. There are no roads whatever, except | 
the merest mule-tracks, in any part of the interior of the province 
of Parané; and the rivers nearly all run away from the towns, and 
away from the sea, affording therefore not the slighest traffic 
accommodation. Some hundreds of British emigrants have been 
deceived by false representations, which Mr. Bigg-Wither indig- 
nantly exposes, concerning the opportunities presented by that 
country to settlers with very little money. It is a fine country, 
no doubt, with a healthy climate on the uplands, and with great 
probable capacities for pastoral enterprise on a large scale, like that 
of the early Australian squatters, though we do not hear of sheep 
having yet been tried. But it is no place for a poor Englishman 
and his family with a few hundred pounds and a resolution to earn 
their independent livelihood by rural labour. Indeed there are 
few such places now left to them in the British colonies. By 
working for hire, it is true, they can both live well and save 
money in Australia, which they cannot do at home. In South 
America, whether in the Portuguese or the Spanish States, the 
forlorn position of the less intelligent class of our emigrant country- 
men is much to be pitied. The subject was officially brought 
under the notice of Her Majesty’s Government some time ago, and 
a warning in formal terms was issued, which is further justified 
by the statements Mr. Bigg-Wither puts before us. We refer to 
his chapter on the Imperial “ State Colony ” of the Assungui, sixty 
miles north of Curitiba, and to an appendix in which he comments 
on the prospectus of “ Kittolands,” a projected English “ private 
colony ” upon the Iguassu, about the same distance south-west of 
that town. The ordinary handbooks of travel in Brazil give none 
of the topographical information required concerning this province, 
and it is difficult to get a trustworthy map. Mr. Bigg-Wither’s 
testimony as to the want of means of communication is entitled to 
full credit, being that of an experienced road-maker and _traflic 
manager. He seems also to be justified by the facts in charging 
the Brazilian Government with gross mismanagement and failure 
to perform its contract with the emigrants from Europe. 

A more agreeable subject of contemplation is offered us by the 
plentiful anecdotes of natural history, descriptions of forest and 
river scenery, and stories of hunting and fishing, camping and 
canoeing, which make up the best half of each volume. If one 
could endure the manifold plague of insects, a lover of active sport 
might enjoy himself well on the Ivahy, but not in the rainy summer 
months, December, January, and February. One of the large 
beasts of game there is the tapir, many of which, driven by dogs 
out of the wood, and betaking themselves to the water, become an 
easy mark for the rifle aimed at them from a waiting canoe. Tapir 
beef was preferred by the Englishmen to “ xarqui,” the dried flesh 
of the ox, which Brazilians are content to eat; but pork and 
venison could sometimes be procured by the gun, as well as several 
kinds of birds worth powder and shot. Meanwhile, the use of nets 
and angling with ground-bait brought abundance of delicious fish. 
Mr. Bigg-Wither and his colleague, Mr. Curling, seem to have 
been expert and generally successtul in these pursuits, which must 
have greatly contributed to keep their whole party in good health, 
and to beguile their toilsome labours. Two other European sur- 
veyors or engineers, who began work on the same section of the 
line with them, were soon disabled by sickness and fatigue, leaving 
the author and Mr. Curling with a double share of duty. They 
had first to get a path cut through the dense thicket of bamboos, 
canes, ferns, thorny shrubs, and creeping plants, the undergrowth 
and parasitic vegetation, by the chopping knives of a gang of hired 
“ cameradas,” with the occasional help of axemen to fell a large 
tree. With this preliminary opening of the “ picada,” which was 
needful all the way from Colonia Theresa to the end of the 
section, a length of three hundred miles, the task of survey- 
ing went on butslowly day by day. It consisted in first making 
a sketch map, by the aid of compass and aneroid barometer; 
then laying out and measuring, with theodolite and chain, the 
lines of the proposed road ; afterwards taking the levels, and so on 
to make a complete plan of the road, using the proper instruments 
for each special purpose. It must have been difficult work in such 
a rugged tract of primeval forest land, intersected with numerous 

ullies and ravines and steep ridges between them. The greatest 
ifficulty, however, was to provide means of carrying the supplies 
for each camp of surveyors and labourers, at increasing distances 
from the base of operations. The navigation of the rivers by canoes 
is obstructed by the formidable cataracts ; and Mr. Bigg-Wither’s 
experiences of these, in which he narrowly escaped drowning, will 
be read with a pleasing thrill of sympathetic terror. His descrip- 
tion of the Salto do Uba, on the Ivahy, is sufficiently exciting. 
But in the frontispiece to his second volume we have a picture of 
his canoe manned by five Indian polemen on the Tibagy, about to 
leap right off the top of a waterfall, and across the hollow space in 
front of it, to drop on the crest of the wave beyond. To be upset 
and obliged to swim, in ordinary rapids, would have been no such 
t matter for him, but for the incumbrance ofa gun and powder- 

t, and of note-books, to be kept dry with care. Some, too, 

of his Brazilian followers were almost amphibious on the river ; one 
dived after a tapir to the bottom, and there stabbed the beast dead 
with several wounds from his knife. The species of alligator, called 
the “jacaré,” frequenting the Ivahy, grows only to the size of seven or 
eight feet long, and seems not to be dangerous to man, but is rather 
hard to kill. Of land animals, it would appear, the one to be most 
feared is the jaguar, which Brazilians call the tiger. Our author 
did not get a fair chance of killing this fierce beast. His dogs got 


scent of one; his night march was once cavaweabe A the roar of 
another ; and there was a third which almost knocked down his 


frail hut in its headlong rush after a fugitive tapir. Another 


jaguar, entering the travellers’ encampment on the Tibagy, was 


frightened by a shot and bounded against a small tent, knocking 
it down, and entangling both itself and the terrified servant inside 
with the canvas folds of the tent. The ocelot, which bears the 
name of “ jacuterica,” more than once came into the huts for noc- 
turnal larder robbery, and was punished by the rifle that lay 
within reach of the master’s hammock. Such is the mixture of 
hard work and rough living with rare sport and exciting ad- 
venture which Mr. Bigg-Wither has to narrate. 

If this were all, his lot might seem enviable, s' ing a 
man to be in robust health. The gorgeous beauties of a semi- 
tropical forest, with its strange birds and other lovely creatures 
to delight the eye, would repay one for a few hardships. “ But 
unfortunately,” he says, ‘ there was an undercurrent of 
great misery, which, to be fully appreciated, must have been felt.” 
This misery, in the summer at least, and in the forest region, is 
caused by the tormenting attacks of several different kinds of 
insects. We are made rather intimately acquainted with their 
nature and habits as we accompany the author in his sylvan 
abode. There are infinite swarms of mosquitoes ; but it isscarcely 
worth while to mention that well-known pest of life in the wilds. 
A tiny fly, called “polvora” from being as small and as multi- 
tudinous as atoms of dust, passes through the meshes of the finest 
mosquito-net, then penetrates the hair and beard, and sticks its 
venomous little proboscisinto the skin. The loathsome tick named 
“carapatto,” when disturbed on the leaves or twigs of the under- 
wood in the cutting of a path, swarms up men’s trowser-legs, and 
fastens upon their flesh. It has so firm a bite that, if they pluck 
it off, its head is left buried deep in their flesh, diffusing a viru- 
lent poison of its own. The hairy caterpillar, by day or night 
equally beautiful, with a luminous phosphorescence in the dark, 
and with a covering of brilliant hues like delicately formed moss, 
the ends of which bra.ch into pointed antlers, inflicts with every 

int of these a very painful sting. A certain species of red ant 

as considerable powers of tormenting. But one of the worst 
enemies of mankind, as well as of cattle and dogs, is a big spotted 
fly, the “botuca,” which comes along silently and pricks the body 
of its victim. It sucks no blood and instils no venom; its minute 
weapon, instantly withdrawn, leaves no soreness or irritation at the 
time. The man thus slightly punctured does not rub or scratch 
himself, but forgets it in another moment. He little knows that 
he has received the deposit of an egg, which will soon 
become a wriggling maggot, an inch long after one 
week's growth, but capable of growing to an inch and a 
quarter in length and half an inch in thickness. With five rings 
of black spikes or bristles round its body, it has a horrid 
trick of revolving on its own axis, tearing the flesh anew 
by each of its hourly revolutions. The author saw as many as two. 
hundred of these “ bernes” extracted from the body of one 
wretched dog; mules and oxen and the wild deer suffer likewise 
from the hideous visitation. Wasps and hornets come as a matter 
of course. The small black “mirim” is a stingless bee, which 
crowds every inch of the exposed parts of the body so thickly as 
to leave no room for the mosquito to alight there. It is therefore 
rather welcome as a protector, for it only tickles, instead of biting 
or stinging or dibbling a verminous egg; “but it is impossible to 
eat luncheon without devouring half a dozen or more.” On the 
other hand, it furnishes a delicious condiment for that meal by its 
honey, stored in little bags in a hollow tree. The ants, both red 
and black, find their way into such trees either for the honey or 
the grubs of this bee. In Mr. Bigg-Wither’s opinion, the so- 
called ant-bear—that queer beast to be seen at our Zoological 
Gardens, darting a long giutinous whip-like tongue from its tooth- 
less hole of a mouth—is really a honey-eater ; and its mighty fore- 
legs, with their tremendous claws, could tear open the side of a 
decayed tree, as well as the domed mound of the ants’ substantially 
built dwelling. South American insects are not all hostile and 
hateful; there are some of wondrous loveliness. The nightly dis- 
play of fire-flies along both banks of the river, forming two walls. 
of flashing brilliant sparks reflected in the placid water along 
which the canoe softly glided between them, was an exquisi 
beautiful sight. Now and then, shooting out from the dark forest 
and taking its flight across the illuminated river, with a deep 
roaring sound as it flew through the upper air, came the great 
fire-beetle, carrying a pair of bright lamps on its shoulders and a 
tame 8g eye light in its tail. The effect of its passage is com- 
to that of a carriage with a pair of coachamps in a country 

ne on a dark night. The superb moths, too, and the variety 

of butterflies are very attractive. There is great interest in 
the curious imitative deceptions of natural structure in the 
insects resembling leaves or twigs; there is the “ praying mantis ” 
in its demure attitude watching to seize a fly; and man 
another object invites entomological study. But we may w 
suppose that Mr. Bigg-Wither got more than enough of nal 
acquaintance with the insect life of that region. The e of 
common fleas alone, which his dogs brought into his camp, robbed 
him of sleep for many successive nights, He took refuge ina 
solitary hut, built for him at a distance up the river; allowing 
nobody else to go near it, he used to paddle up there at bedtime, 
undress and leave his clothes in the canoe, plunge into the water, 
and thence walk up naked into his dormitory, to be safe from the 
fleas. It was upon one of these nights that a tapir and a jaguar 
after it crashed against his frail “ rancho ” with a terrific uproar, 
startling the lonely sleeper not a little. 

These experiences, and others deserving notice, of the beasts, 
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birds, fishes, serpents, and insects of the Brazilian forest region— 
the snakes being dangerous and frequently met with, though Mr. 
Bigg-Wither —— their bite—make his book an acceptable one 
in its way. The human inhabitants, as well those of Portuguese 
race as of several native Indian tribes, the Caiois, the Corados, 
and the miserable Botocudos, are not less distinctly brought to 
our knowledge. Indolence seems to be the most besetting sin of 
the ordinary Brazilian countryman. The owner of a vast estate, 
in the mixed pasture and woodland region so favourable to rustic 
wealth, is content with a return of 200/. a year rather 
than take a little trouble and increase it fivefold. As for the 
“ caboclos,” or class of men with little or no property, they esteem 
it a degradation to labour for hire in the fields, but each will 
cultivate a little “roca” of his own. Those employed by Mr. 
Bigg-Wither and his colleagues in the surveying expedition 
= some trouble by striking for higher wages now and then, 

ut there were several good, brave fellows amongst them; Miguel 
and “‘ Hypolito,” as the name is here spelt, appear to have been 
true heroes. The frank hospitality, sociability, and dignified 
courtesy of a Southern nation are found to be in some degree 
compatible with lazy and dirty habits of life. Brazilian house- 
hold ways seem not the most refined; but, if one should compare 
them with those of the same class in Portugal or Spain, in the 
— or Sicilian provinces, the difference perhaps will not 

greut. 


CREIGHTON’S AGE OF ELIZABETH.* 


As its title denotes, Mr. Creighton’s present work is a history 
of the age of Elizabeth, and not merely of the Queen herself, 
nor even exclusively of her reign. The author has endeavoured to 
take in as much as possible of the contemporaneous history of 
foreign countries, and to show that the events of English history 
form part of “the great wave that echoes round the world.” The 
increased attention to foreign affairs, the treating of English his- 
tory as an episode of the great European drama, which characterize 
this and other recent historical manuals, are symptoms of the pro- 
— that broader and more scientific views are making among us. 
ngland, in the eyes of modern historians, is only part of a vast 
system ; and, much as we may desire, in the phrase of the vulgar, 
“to —_ ourselves to ourselves,” we have never been able to 
pursue the line of conduct recommended by Sir Anthony Absolute 
to his refractory offspring, to “get an atmosphere and a sun 
of our own.” Mr. Creighton starts with an account of the “ reli- 
ious settlement in Germany,” as a prelude to the history of the 
formation under Edward VI., and the “Catholic reaction” 
under Mary. So the Reformation movement in France prefaces 
the history of Mary Stuart in Scotland, and the Revolt of the 
Netherlands that of the “struggle of Catholicism and Protest- 
antism” under Elizabeth. There is perbaps the danger that in 
some hands this method may be pushed so far that the insularity 
of England may be forgotten. When we see a foreign historian 
coolly class our tight little island among ‘the Germanic king- 
doms,” asif it were no more than Bavaria or Hanover, we feel that it 
is time to remind the world thatafter all an Englishman is sui generis, 
and not to be dismissed as a mere variety of the German species. 
An Englishman, however, is not likely to fall into this error, and 
Mr. Creighton especially knows the Elizabethan age too well to 
overlook its intensely national spirit. The ten pages which he 
gives to a description of “ English Life in Elizabeth's Reign,” 
illustrated by one or two = quotations from Shakspeare, 
are in the main excellent. We extract the opening sentences :— 
The repulse of the Spanish Armada marks the period in Elizabeth’s 
reign when the national spirit rose to its highest point. England, which 
had long been weighed down by doubts and fears, awoke to a consciousness 
of its true position. Internal conflicts and differences of opinion ceased to 
be of importance in face of the great danger which threatened all alike. 
Englishmen felt, as they had never done before, their community of 
interests, their real national unity. Hatred of Spain became a deep 
feeling in the English mind, and when combined with religious zeal and the 
desire for adventure produced that spirit of restless and reckless daring 
which so strongly marks the English character at this time. Nowhere is 
the outcome of awakened national feeling more finely expressed than in 
the lines which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the dying Gaunt. 


The lines are so well known that it is unnecessary to continue the 
quotation. We may remark that we wish our modern writers 
would come to some agreement as to the use of “ outcome.” We 
have always taken it to be the newfangled word for “result”; 
but Mr. Creighton seems to use it where “ outburst ” or “ out- 
pouring ” would have done as well or better. It is in this and in 
passages of a similar kind that Mr. Creighton is strongest. Direct 
and — narrative is the weakest point with him. as it is with so 
many other of our historical writers. In plain words, the book 
as a whole is dull; and, after all, dulness is a serious fault. 
A dull book may be “crammed up,” but it will probably fai! 
to leave any abiding impression on the mind. The best bit of 
narrative in the work is the account of the rout of the Armada, 
@ tale so spirit-stirring that, even if told in the most unimpas- 
sioned manner, it cannot but move the heart “more than with a 
trumpet.” Mr. Creighton, who is always good in passages of com- 
ment or explanation, duly points out the fearful risk we ran. 
Happily for us, Philip's scheme of attack, like that of Napoleon in 


* The Age of Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Uxford. With Maps and Tables. London: 
Longmans & Co. 


later days, though ingenious, was too complicated, and failed ta 
secure that junction between the troops of Parma and the fleet of 
Medina Sidonia upon which the success of the enterprise de- 
pended. What the effect might have been if Philip’s plan had 
really been brought to bear is a doubtful question, One may 
believe, with Macaulay, that English patriotism and tenacit, 
would have triumphed in the end; but one may also think wit 
him that it is not improbable that “the island would have 
been the theatre of a war greatly resembling that which Hannibal 
waged in Italy, and that the invaders would not have been driven 
out till many cities had been sacked, till many counties had been 
wasted, and till multitudes of our stout-hearted rustics and artisans 
had perished in the carnage of days not less terrible than those of 
Thrasymene and Canne.” Mr. Creighton is evidently inclined to 
take some such gloomy view, perhaps even a gloomier, for he does 
not express any conviction of ultimate success :— 

If the Armada had effected a landing, and had conveyed Alexander of 
Parma to England, it is impossible to say what would have been the result. 
Elizabeth’s land forces had gathered at Tilbury, under the command of 
Leicester, to defend London ; but they were only raw recruits, ill-titted to 
face the veterans of Spain under such a general as Parma. . . . The 
volunteers at Tilbury were stirred to deep enthusiasm ; but it was well that 
England’s fleet saved her from the risk of trusting to Leicester’s generalship 
and the undisciplined valour of recruits. 

The great duel between those eternally conflicting elements of 
religion which are known as Catholicism and Protestantism occu- 
pies, of course, the foremost place in Mr. Creighton’s picture, 
where it is treated with singular fairness, The whole of the 
opening chapter, which deals with the subject of the Reformation, 
is good and clearly put. On the following passage we have one 
criticism to ofier—that a scholar like Mr. Creighton ought to have 
kept clear of the growing vulgarism of “ did have” :— 

It was impossible to advance in other matters until religion had first 


' been dealt with. Everyone who wanted to make any improvement found 


that he must begin from religion in some shape or another. If he were a 
scholar, like Erasmus, who wanted to make men wiser, he soon found that 
the existing condition of religion stood in his way. If he were a politician, 
like Charles V., he soon found that religious questions were the chief ones 
which he had to consider in conducting affairs. 

Some men were content with the old state of things, either from interested 
motives, or from real love for that form of worship in which they had 
been born and bred. Others wished to keep the old system but make a few 
alterations in it: they believed the government of the Church to be the right 
one, and to be, moreover, quite necessary, though they thought that it had 
been carelessly carried on, and needed improvement. Others declared that 
they could find no authority in Scripture for the existing system of the 
Church, and wished to change it altogether. Gradually men had to range 
themselves on one side or the other. Either they thought that in and 
through the Church only did man have communion with God; or they 
thought that God would receive any man who faithfully turned to him. 
This was the broad distinction between the two parties we shall call Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 

Hence it was that religion naturally became the battle-field of the old and 
the new state of things. 

To the philosophical historian the struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism is of course the chief feature of the age of 
Elizabeth. But to the ordinary mind the personal element 
afforded by the contrasting characters of the rival Queens is 
usually the most interesting part. On the vexed question of 
Mary of Scotland's guilt or innocence Mr. Creighton wisely gives 
no decided judgment, though he seems to lean towards the sterner 
view of the case. Even, he remarks, if we acquit Mary “ entirely 
of the blackest crimes of which she has been accused, she must 
still be held to have sacrificed strangely the great interests com- 
mitted to her charge.” His summing-up of the points of like- 
ness and unlikeness between Mary and Elizabeth is good, and 
brings out the real superiority of the English Queen over her 
more brilliant and attractive rival :— 

Both of them were highly gifted women; both were ambitious and with 
great plans for the future. Mary was more graceful, more winning, with 
greater subtlety and quickness. Elizabeth was more imperious, more 
cautious, with greater foresight and prudence. Both of them were utterly 
unscrupulous and deceitful, ready to use any instrument in their way, and 
careless of everything but the success of their plans. But their plans had 
this difference: Elizabeth was identified in her interests with the nation 
over which she ruled, and though she might at times be capricious, yet in 
the end her sense of duty towards her people prevailed over her purely 
personal desires. She lied, and plotted, and quibbled ; but it was to gain, 
at the least possible cost to her people, some object which was for her 
people’s guod. Mary, on the other hand, had no sympathy with the 
Scottish character; her ends were purely selfish, and her plans were 
simply laid for the increase of her own greatness. Hence it was that she 
fuiled. 


In one place it may perhaps be thought that Mr. Creighton 
shows too much confidence in his power of reading cha- 
racter. “There is no doubt,” he says, “that she” (Elizabeth) 
“wished to marry Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester”; and, 
further on, he reiterates his opinion in yet stronger language :— 
“It is certain that Elizabeth would zladly have married him if 
she could have done so with prudence, or even with safety.” A 
thousand generations of philosophers and men of the world 
have concurred in pronouncing that, of all inscrutable things, 
the heart of woman is most inscrutable; and yet Mr. Creighton 
feels ‘no doubt” ina matter where Elizabeth herself probably 
had many doubts. We almost think we can hear what would 
have been the Virgin Queen’s comment, could his words have 
reached her ears. “ Sdeath, my lords, shall every scribbling 
Oxford scholar presume to know our Princely mind better than 
We do ourselves?” The great Queen is dead, and the Star 
Chamber is abolished; and Mr. Creighton is therefore safe from 
any unpleasant personal consequences of his presumption. That 
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Elizabeth had what may be called “a fancy” for Leicester is clear ; 
but it is aconsiderable step from this to the deliberate and earnest 
wish to him which Mr. Creighton imputes to her. Had 
she been the man and Leicester the woman, matters would probably 
have been easily arranged between them; but a queen is under 
more restraints of decorum than a king. Mr. Creighton is equally 
confident that he understands all about her feelings with regard 
to the Duke of Anjou. “ Nodoubt Elizabeth was ready to marry 
him.” We suspect that throughout her reign Elizabeth's intellect, 
if not her heart, was convinced that by marriage she would lose 
more than she would gain. She could not have endured that her 
husband should be despised ; she could as little have endured that 
he should eclipse her, or even occupy an equal place in the public 
eye. She would have been supposed to have committed herself to 
the religious and political views of the man she had chosen, and 
would thus have lost the great advantage she derived from 
standing in a neutral position, And, above all, she would 
have ceased to be a prize in the European matrimonial lottery, 
and could no longer have turned her flirtations to serious 
political account. However keenly she may, as Mr. Creighton 
says, have “ felt the loneliness of her position,” there must have 
been many moments when the delight of being able to play with 
and befool her suitors—men upon whom intellectually she must 
have looked down—compensated for the pain of isolation. We 
note, by the way, that on the first occasion when Dudley is intro- 
duced, the printers have given his name as “ Robert Darnley, Earl 
of Leicester.” There is a more serious error in the otherwise ex- 
cellent chapter on “ English Life.” Mr. Creighton is giving an 
account of the rise of the Poor Law system :— 

Finally the system of parish relief for the poor was established on the 
present basis by a statute passed in 1601, which enacted that houses 
of correction be erected in every county, and provided for the maintenance 
of the poor by means of a rate. 

The provision as to houses of correction was made, not by the 
famous statute of 1601, which contains nothing on the subject, 
but by a statute five-and-twenty years earlier—the 18 Eliz. c. 3— 
which goes under the title of “ An Act for the setting of the Poor 
on Work, and for the avoiding of Idleness.” In another passage 
Mr. Creighton has hardly been sufficiently explanatory. The fol- 
lowers of Ignatius Loyola, he tells us, ‘called themselves by the 
military name of Jesuits—the Company of Jesus.” Now the 
name of Jesuit has in itself nothing military about it, and without 
some explanation that the term “Company ” was to be taken in its 
military sense—that they were to a company of soldiers, 
whose captain was Christ—the sentence is likely to puzzle young 
readers. 

We must not forget to say a word in praise of the chapter on 
“ The Elizabethan Literature.” Mr. Creighton has not only given 
a good idea of the chief works of the age, but has well brought 
out how the circumstances of the reign, the new-born con- 
sciousness of national power, the rise of the spirit of adventure, 
gave to the Elizabethan literature its peculiar tone. Indeed the 
great merit of the book is the way in which the author has grasped 
the national and English character of Elizabeth’s reign. His con- 
cluding remarks well sum up the results of the period :— 

Freed from the fear of Spain, England began to realize her position as 
the chief maritime power of Europe ; a new spirit began to develop itself 
amongst the people ; the increased sense of individual power found its ex- 
pression in the grandest outburst of English poetry. ‘The reign of Eliza- 
beth marks the time when England began detinitely to assume those 
features which most distinguish her from other nations at the present day. 


BY CELIA’S ARBOURS 


Ls partnership is an unusual experiment in England, 
but, looking at it theoretically, one would say it is a thing 
that ought to succeed if due care is taken to eusure diversity 
of gifts, together with a certain harmony of method. If, how- 
ever, one hand is strong and the other weak—if one partner is a 
careful miniature-painter, true in his details and exact in his 
drawing, while the other is prone to sketch loosely and to smudge 
broadly—then we have a difference which does not tend to the 

rfection of the work; and we have cause to regret the com- 

ination which yokes together two unequal forces, whereof the 
stronger is reduced to the standard of the weaker, and the feeble- 
ness of the latter is made more evident by the juxtaposition. 

By Celia’s Arbour is a book written by unequal hands, and con- 
sequently it does not maintain the same literary level throughout. 
One of the authors is strong in description, minute but never 
tedious, masculine in outline yet tender in touch ; the other is 
weak, uucertain, verbose, yet sketchy; and to him we should 
ascribe certain of the story—those parts which border 
on silliness and are eminently unlikely. We should say 
that most, if not all, of the first vulume had been written by 
the same person—and by him who is the stronger of the 
two—while almost all the third had been turned over to the 
feebler. The various descriptions of places are excellently 
done. We are carried, now to the Queen's Bastion where the 
sunsets are so grand, now to Victory Row with its odd collec- 
tions of Japanese ware and wonderful things from all parts of the 
world adorning the houses of the sailors’ wives, its “ parrot at the 
corner house, who affected the ways of one sutlering from in- 


By Celia’s Arbour: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. (Reprinted from the 
“ Graphic.”) By Walter Besant and James Rice, Authors of “ Ready 
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curable consumption,” and others “who swore worse than 
Gresset’s Vert-Vert, and who whistled as beautifully as a boat- 
swain—and the same airs too”; and we realize it all as vividly as 
if we saw what is described. The society to be found in these 
places is excellently pictured. The good old Captain, who is 
perhaps a little too much of a lay figure, but who is too 
amiable to be severely criticized; the three young people round 
whom the story gathers—handsome, brave, determined Leonard, 
the dreamy, poetical, and unselfish hunchback, Ladislas Pulaski, 
and sweet Celia Tyrrell, one of the most delicately touched por- 
traits of the whole gallery ; and Herr Raumer (this last up to a 
certain point only) are all true to life and of undeniable literary 
value. We think, however, that the portraits of Mrs. Pontifex 
and her long-lipped husband are over-drawn; while those of 
the Brambler family come too near to Dickens. Those who 
remember the fugitive Poles of the last t insurrection— 
how they lodged in the “ barn-like structures” allotted to 
them by our Government, and how they lived “mostly on 
bread and frugal cabbage soup,” with the tenpence a day allowed 
them—will recognize the truthfulness of the picture given in By 
Celia’s Arbour ; and the persistent melancholy, the undying hatred 
to Russia, and the unreasoning hopes of national revenge—hopes 
as unreasoning as the endeavours for a successful revolt of the poor 
half-mad enthusiast Wassielewski—are as if copied photographi- 
cally from the brave old soldier whom many still remember in 
his exile here, and who, while he lived, had the esteem and re- 

tful pity of all who knew him. That Wassielewski was 

e “Fiddler Ben” to Jack when ashore for a spree was in no 
wise a contradictory trait. The old Pole wanted money for two 
things besides his own support—for the maintenance, while still 
under Mrs. Jeram’s care in Vietory Row, of the little hunchback 
Ladislas Pulaski, the son of his murdered master and mistress 
Koman and Claudia, and for help in the “rising” which was 
always looked for, worked for, and prayed for, as some Jook and 
pray for the millennium. This Wassielewski had but ono desire 
—to make Ladislas, deformed weakling as he was, the young 
Hannibal to avenge his country. Even when the good old 
Captain took him and Leonard from the rough ways of Victory 
Row to bring them up as his own sons in his own house, 
Wassielewski did not abandon a certain parental overlooking 
which he had always maintained; and when the lad first entered 
and then renounced the law, preferring to accept music as his 
profession instead, Wassielewski had his word, too, to say in the 
matter, as the faithful retainer whose lien on the young Count 
was stronger than any other person's :— 

Old Wassielewski, who after nearly effacing himself during the school- 
days was beginning to take a new interest in my proceedings, approved of 
my giving up the law. That a Pulaski should be a clerk in a lawyer's 
office was a blot upon the scutcheon; that he should become an actual 
practising lawyer was an abandonment of everything. When my destiny 
came to me in the shape of music lessons, he was govd enough to signify 
approval, on the ground that it would do for the short time I should want 
to work for money. I paid small attention tohis parenthetical way of look- 
ing at life—all the Poles lived in this kind of parenthesis, waiting for the 
downfall of Russia, carrying on their little occupations, which lasted them 
till death allowed their souls to return to Poland, under the belief that it 
was only for a time. The Captain, however, deserved more respectful at- 
tention. He had small admiration for writing in any form; was accus- 
tomed to confound the highest works of genius with the commonest quill- 
driving ; quoted an old acquaintance of the ward-room who once wrote a 
novel, ed never held his head up afterwards ; “Sad business, Laddy. Half- 

at forty.” 
ee * for giving music-lessons, the Captain was perplexed. To play on any 
instrument whatever seemed to him a waste of a man—at the same time 
there was no doubt in his own mind that I was only half a man. And 
when he clearly understood that I did not propose to lead a procession of 
drunken sailors like poor old Wassielewski, or to play the fiddle at a soldiers’ 
free-and-easy, he gave in. 

“ Have your own way, Laddy. Jingle the keys and make other people 
jingle. There’s sense in a song like ‘The Death of Nelson’ or ‘ Wapping 
Old Stairs’—and those you never care to play. But have your own way.” 

Gradually, the Captain came to see some of the advantages of the pro- 

fession. “ You give your le-son, take your money, and go. So much work 
and so much pay. No obligation on either side. And your time to 
yourself.” 
The attempt, however, to induce the boy to head the projected 
revolt is weak and unlikely ; foreven Wassielewski must have felt 
that the grandest historical name would not go very tar in a war 
a outrance, when borne by a delicate and deformed lad who could 
do nothing more manly than make music when he was unhappy, 
and conquer an unwise love like a virtuous woman. 

Herr Riumer is also an unequal bit of work. At the first he is 
very good, and we feel his individuality ; but he wanders off into 
jnanity, and acts as such a man certainly would not have acted. 

ranting that a man so strong and especially clever as he 
is represented could have been guilty of the boyish folly of 
wishing to marry a girl whom he has seen grow up from 
childhood, and who is young enough to be his granddaughter 
—granting this divergence from the lines of likelihood, he 
would not have proved himself generous in his defeat. Such a 
man would have no weak point in his armour, no power of un- 
selfish enthusiasm or admiration for honesty or any other virtue. 
Men who devote their lives to the crooked profession of a spy 
under a despotic Government, and who love their work, get to 
consider everything as a battle of wits; and a lawyer would be as 
likely to yield to his opypnent out of admiration for his cause, or 
a soldier to assist the enemy to lay his guns out of admiration for 
his practice, as Herr Riumer would have been to let George 
Tyrrell get off scot-free because he had left his head in the lion’s 
mouth when the chance was given bim of taking it out. 
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All this third volume is too “sweet” throughout, and out of | 


harmony with the first. It passes from the masculine manner of 
looking at things to the feminine, and is as loose and unlikely as 
the first is well-knit and natural. The desire to make all things 
pleasant, to roar so that the ladies should not be frightened, to be 
amiable even to criminals, may be a kindly feeling, but is hardly 
favourable to good workmanship; and the whole episode of the 
murder and the escape of the convict is simply silly and unworthy 
of the rest. No soldier, as Leonard was, al have helped the man 
to escape. True, there was the testimony which he could bring to 
bear; but before his story was told the instincts of a man who has 
been disciplined and accustomed to obey the law would have 
carried it over any feeling of compassion for an escaped prisoner. 
The man who “ turned his impudent face to us as if we were a 
pair of accomplices” was not an escaped political prisoner whom 
a@ man of heart and conscience might be glad to help, but 
a malefactor, a coarse common criminal, a wild beast let loose 
to prey on the defenceless; and the part of a good-natured 
accomplice who would not, as the man said, “split on a pal,” 
was undoubtedly a part which such a man as Leonard would 
not play. The coroner's inquest is silly, and so is the exultation 
of John Pontifex at his wite’s death. These are crude splashes, 
not careful paintings, and the whole book loses in consequence. 
There is a fatal look of “ want of copy” about the third volume 
that tells its own tale; but we are brought up again to the higher 
levels when we come to the death and testamentary depositions of 
the brave old Captain; and Celia and Leonard are always as 
refreshing as the teller of the story—poor Ladislas Pulaski—is 
interesting. Stil] the best parts are not the incidents, but the 
descriptions, such as this of the old church, which is as good as 
anything in the book :— 

The building belonged to the reign of the Third George, and was, exter- 
nally, a great barn of red brick, set in a courtyard, surrounded by a red 
brick wall, and with a roof of red tiles. Inside it was a large white- 
painted edifice, resting on four pillars. There was a great gallery running 
all round, and, because the church was crowded, a second gallery higher up 
at the west end contained the organ and choir. The pulpit, reading-desk, 


worn quite another aspect. This unhappy period is nevertheless 
fertile in historical interest, and has afforded Herr Adam Wolf 
material for a most agreeable volume. It is principally made up 
from the memoirs of personages who have recorded the transactions 
of their times, but is prefaced by an essay giving a luminous view 
of the general characteristics of the Roman Catholic reaction. Thig 
fatal movement was utterly artificial, with no basis or justification 
in the tendencies of the age, but wholly manufactured by a priest- 
ridden Court in its own ill-understood interest. It was undoubtedly 
consistent, relentless, and thoroughly successful, the Protestant 
religion being within thirty years almost entireiy rooted out of 
the hereditary Austrian States without effusion of bl 
but solely through legal and social pressure. This evidently 
could not have been accomplished if the Austrian Protestants 
had possessed the firmness of the French Huguenots, or if 
they had been properly supported by their brethren in other 


| of the Empire. Disunion and servile submissiveness to official 


and clerk’s desk, forming between them a giant staircase, stood in the | 


middle of the church ; all three were broad and roomy; reund the altar- 
rails sat a school of charity children, who pinched each other during the 
service. In the aisles were placed, between the pew-doors, little triangular 
brackets, on each of which sat, in evident discomfort, an aged lady, clad in 
black. They used to rise, curtsey, and open the doors for the gentle-folk 
when they came and when they went away. I used to wonder why these 
ancient dames came to church at all, considering the profound misery of 
those three-cornered brackets. Sut I believe there was a dole of some kind 


mental wine. The arrangement of the pews was irregular, the better sort 
among them being square. In those you sat upon high narrow seats of 
rough baize, with your feet on large hassocks, which made your flesh creep 
to touch. The square pews were a great stumbling-block to children 
because they were convenient for making faces at each other, and this often 
led to subsequent tears. The Tyrrells had a square pew, in which little 
Celia sat always as demure asa nun. During the Scameenion Service, 
while the Epistle and Gospel were read we all faced to the east out of 
politeness to the clergyman. Social distinctions were observed in getting 
up and sitting down. Poor people obeyed the summons of the organ 
promptly ; those who had a position to illustrate got up in the Grand style, 
that is, slowly, and with deliberation. They were well on their feet at about 
the middle of the second line in the hymn, and they held their hymn-books 
with an air of condescending criticism, as if there might, after all, be some- 
thing in the words of the poet. At the close of the hymn they sat down as 
slowly as they had got up, long after the organ had finished, even some 
moments after the last of the old ladies in the triangular seats had ended 
her final squawk. And as they sat down they looked about the church as if 
to see that everybody was behaving properly. The Captain’s pew, a long 
one, was behind Mr. Tyrrell’s. Leonard often tried, but never succeeded in 
making Celia laugh. Not a single glance of her eye did she permit towards 
the pew where her two friends sat. Not a single smile when, Sunday after 
Sunday, the Captain lugged 2 key out of his pocket when the hymn was 
given out, and audibly instructed Leonard to “ get out the tools,” meaning 
the hymn-books. During the sermon, the seats were so high that there was 
no one to be seen except the preacher and the clerk ; the latter was always 

p. And when we came out, we walked away with much solemnity, 
the elders discussing the sermon. 

Others of which we have spoken before are — happy; and 
even where the novel is not strong it is fresh, while, wherever 
it is not weak, it is extremely vigorous. We are sorry not to 
be able to give it unqualitied praise throughout. Had it all been 
kept up to the highest point it would have been a remarkable 
work ; as it is, falling short in parts, it fails as a whole, and is 
x in fragments; but then these fragments are very good 
in 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


7s history of Austria * during the first half of the seventeenth 
century took a most unfortunate turn for Europe, and is full 
of mortification to patriotic Germans. It almost justities the 
suspicion and hatred of the Roman See and the Jesuits which in 
our more fortunate country sometimes appears perverse and over- 
strained. Mainly by the agency of the Jesuits, a great work 
was undone, a prosperous condition of affairs subverted, the 
development of political liberty and literary culture effectually 
, and war, famine, and pestilence let loose to prey upon the 
land for the third part of a century. The prevented was 
— even greater than the good destroyed. If Austria had not 
e the representative of civil and ecclesiastical reaction, she 
would have long since fulfilled the mission which Russia now 
arrogates to herself, and Eastern Europe would by this time have 
* Geschichtliche Bilder aus Qesterreich. Von Adam Wolf, Bd. 1. 
Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 


authority, evils inveterate in Germany, bore their fruit here as 


‘elsewhere. A good idea of the means employed may be derived 
, from Herr Wolf's interesting chapter on the Moravian Anabaptists, 
a harmless religious body nearly akin to the Mennonites, who, after 
/a long passive resistance, were compelled to quit the country. 
Another entertaining chapter is the abstract of the memoirs of 


Slavata, the Bohemian statesman who was thrown out of the 
window along with Count Martinitz on a memorable day in 1618, 
but who escaped to become Chancellor of Bohemia, and may pass 
for a model of the loyalist and bigot of his time. His own account 
of his and Count Martinitz’s misadventure, as translated from the 
original Bohemian, is remarkable for naiveté and circumstantiality. 
Other interesting memoirs and diaries abridged in Herr Wolf’s 
volume are those of the Counts Khevenhiiller, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, of Hans von Kufstein, who belonged to both religions 
in turn, and of Georg Kirchmaier, the chief authority for the Re- 
formation in the Tyrol. There are also accounts of Archbishop 
Sittich, who suppressed Protestantism in Salzburg; and of Wolf 
Pachthelbel, the sturdy Protestant burgess of Eger. A second 
volume is to follow, which we hope may prove equally valuable. 
The term “ Hellenism,” * as employed by the eminent historian 
Droysen, denotes the ditfus‘on of Greek civilization over the clas- 
sical world. History records no more remarkable or beneficial 
revolution ; but for its accomplishment it was necessary that the 
genius of the Greek nation should itself be profoundly modified, 
and, instead of national, become cosmopolitan. In an interesting 


| essay prefixed to his third volume Herr Droysen points out how 
for them, and once a month they had the satisfaction of finishing the sacra- | 


this change had long been gradually preparing, how the enter- 
— spirit of Greece had already found the geographical 
imits of its country too narrow, and how the fabulous conquests 
of Alexander were but the visible expression of the irresistible 
national expansiveness. This thought lends charm and moral 
significance to a narrative which would otherwise produce a de- 
pressing effect from its intricacy and apparent want of purpose. In 
this third volume, at least, which treats of the Epigont or com- 
paratively uninteresting posterity of the Diadochi, the really great 
soldiers and statesmen who immediately succeeded Alexander, 
striking figures are few and far between, and history is but a 
chronicle of cruel wars and faithless intrigues which would be ex- 
cessively wearisome if they were not viewed in the light of a great 
Providential purpose. In fact, however, no period of history has 
been more truly important than this, in which the whole world, as 
far as ancient knowledge extended, was being educated to a virtual 
unity of language and sentiment. Some remarkable characters it 
did produce,and the author makes the most of Pyrrhus, Aratus, and 
Agis. Ly tar the most interesting parts of the volume, however, 
are those where he appears less as a narrator than as a political 

hilosopher ; especially the introductory chapter, where attention 
is drawn to the decay of the ancient Hellenic spirit, and the sub- 
stitution, to the loss of Greece, but to the great benefit of the world 
at large, of a mercantile, manufacturing, and generally utilitarian 
ideal. The pressure of population had, no doubt, much to do 
with this. The chapter on the administration and resources of 
Ptolemaic Egypt is also singularly interesting, and by no means. 
devoid of a bearing upon the problems suggested by the present 
condition of that country. 

Herr Wardi's sketch of the recent history of Servia f is written 
rather from the politician’s than the historian’s point of view. 
It offers a tolerably clear summary of the events which have 
accompanied the gradual progress of the principality towards inde- 
— since the partial break-up of the Ottoman power at the 

ginning of this century. Turkey, it must be remembered, was 
then in a far more disorganized condition internally than at present. 
Every Pasha was more or less independent, and the Sultan’s autho- 
rity seemed likely to become as purely nominal as the Caliph of 
Bagdad’s or the Great Mogul’s. The restoration of national unity 
under such circumstances is a remarkable achievement, whose sig- 
nificance is enhanced from its having been effected wherever, and 
only wherever, no preponderating Christian population existed to 
afford a hotbed for foreign intrigue. Servia, where the population 
is entirely Christian, naturally afforded Russia a most convenient 
field of action. In advancing her own interests, however, she has 
not been able to avoid advancing those of her client. Herr Wardi 
shows how Servia has struggled on bit by bit, now under a despot, 


* Geschichte des Hellenismus. Von J.G. Droysen. Th. 3. Geschichte 
der Epigonen. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Serbien in seinen politischen Bezichungen, insbesondere zu Russland. 
Ein historischer Essay. Yon H. Wardi. Leipzig: Barth. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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now in a condition of anarchy, always more or less the catspaw of 
her unscrupulous neighbours, but still, from the mere force of cir- 
cumstances, borne along more and more towards the goal of a 

The literal signification of heyduke*, it appears, is “free as a 
bird,” and the term is applied to that class of cobbers in Bulgaria 
who live independent of all social ties, have no comrades or con- 
nexions outside of their own band, and combine brigandage with 
no other calling. It is easy to comprehend how bandits whose 
depredations have mainly been perpetrated at the expense of the 
Turks should in many instances have been promoted to the rank 
of national heroes, The largest and most interesting part of 
Herr Rosen’s work on these Oriental Fra Diavolos consists of a 
translation of the autobiography of Panagiotes Hitow, apparently 
a fair representative specimen of the class, who was born in 1830, 
and exercised his profession of half robber, half guerilla, until quite 
a recent date. It abounds with moving accidents and hairbreadth 
escapes, but what constitutes its chief importance in Herr Rosen's 
eyes is the evidence it affords of a Panslavist propaganda, of which 

‘anagiotes, with many others of his class, became an instrument. 
Herr Rosen regards the Panslavist movement with dread and sus- 
— and evidently considers that the virtual encouragement it 

s recently received in Austria and Germany has been very ill- 
advised. His volume also contains a very serviceable commentary 
on the Heyduke’s narrative, and numerous translations of popular 
Bulgarian ballads on the exploits and misfortunes of similar 
chieftains, 

Baron von der Briiggen’s sketch of the causes and the process 
of the dissolution of Poland is a very interesting, but from the 
nature of the subject a very melancholy, book. ‘The reasons of 
the decomposition of the Polish body politic lie on the surface; 
little remains to be performed in the way of investigation, but it is 
still possible to bring them more within the range of general appre- 
ciation by depicting them in lively colours. With others who have 
speculated upon the subject, Baron von der Briiggen assigns the 
first place to the monstrous constitution of the aristocracy,and the 
want of a middle class. The nation was split into two sections ; the 
one having unrestrained privilegesand no duties, the other unbounded 
obligations and no rights. Unity of national feeling under such 
circumstances was an impossibility, and the tardy efforts of Polish 
statesmen to remedy the evil were easily frustrated by their 
covetous neighbours. Baron Briiggen’s eck contains graphic 
pictures of the a Polish magnates, representatives of the 
various phases of national life and politics in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century; of the last Polish Diets and the Constitution 
of 1791, and of the varied picture presented by Warsaw society in 
the last days of Polish independence. Other interesting chapters 
treat of the administrative organization of the Polish kingdom, 
and of the academical and other provision for public instruction. 
No other country in Europe has been so thoroughly subjugated 
and ruthlessly manipulated by the Jesuits, and nowhere else are 
the — of intolerance and intellectual bondage more plainly 
visible. 

Another unfortunate country, whose circumstances present many 
analogies to those of Poland, is the theme of an essay by Herr 
Vambéry.t{ While, however, Baron Briiggen can only dwell on 
the past, the Hungarian writer looks to the future, and promises 
great things from Midhat Pesha’s experiment in constitutional 
government. The experience of Poland is a sufficient proof 
that this undertaking will never be allowed to succeed if Russia 
obtains the predominating influence at Constantinople which the 
recent treaty is designed to secure toher. The last word, however, 
has not yet been spoken; and, whatever may be the prospect of the 
Turkish Parliament meeting again, it cannot be doubted that, if it 
ever does, the members will be found to take their mission 
seriously, and utterly to disclaim the part of mere puppets, which 
perhaps they may originally have been intended to perform. 

Tertullian § is one of the most interesting among ancient writers; 
for this, among other reasons, that he is so exceedingly modern. 
He affords the first conspicuous instance of a Puritan type which 
since his day has — intermittently in the civilized world, 
and never been wholly wanting at any time. He has founda 
cordial admirer, but at the same time an impartial judge, in Herr 
Hauck, whose analysis of his writings is characterized by a just 
appreciation alike of his strength and weakness. Perhaps their 
greatest merit is their intense vitality. Other Fathers belong to 
the past. Tertullian might be living and writing at this day. His 
vehement appeals and passionate denunciations seem as real as 
though the persecutions against which he protests were actually 

ing place. This intensity, to which he owes his fame, is still, 
as Herr Hauck points out, an indication of narrowness and laek 
of balanced judgment. As an assailant of heathenism he was in- 
comparable; but in dealing with Church organization he was 
instinctively impelled to the least worthy and most fanatical 
side of every question. He severed himself from the general 
current of opinion, became too narrow even fur his own faction, 


* Die Balkan-Haiduken. Ein Beitrag zur innern Geschichte des Slawen- 
thums. Von Georg Rosen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London. Williams & 
Norgate. 

Polens Aufliisung. Kulturgeschichtliche Skizzen aus den letzten 
Jahrzehnten der Polnischen Selbstiindigkeit. Von Freiherrn Ernst von der 

Leipzig: Veit. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Ueber die Reformfahigheit der Tiirkei. Von H. Vambéry. Budapest : 
Kilian. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Tertullian’s Leben und Schriften. Von Albert Hauck. Erlangen: 
Deichert. London: Williams & Norgate. 


and ultimately took refuge in a conventicle of his own — 
His writings are grouped eS Herr Hauck according to their su 
jects, and their general connexion and unity of feeling are very 
clearly brought out. 

An anonymous opponent of vivisection *, whose diction and 
general cast of thought are distinguished by moderation and 

udicial calmness, examines the question from the point of view 
both of abstract right and of utility to mankind. As regards 
the latter head, he determines that toxicological experiments may 
frequently be serviceable, but that surgical ones are more likely 
to mislead the practitioner than to assist his judgment. The most 
eminent vivisectors, he affirms, are as a rule exceedingly weak in 
diagnosis. Even this qualified recognition of the possible utility 
of the practice might, one would have thought, have withheld him 
from his ultimate conclusion that, if not absolutely prohibited, as 
he would prefer, it should not be regulated at all. 

The second part of S. A. Byk’st history of the pre-Socratic 
schools of Greek philosophy is devoted to those thinkers who 
regarded the universe as the development of a single principle. In 
this group are included Xenophanes and the Eleatic school, 
Democritus, Heraclitus, and the elder Sophists. 

Dr. Pfleiderer {| compares the primitive conception of the Golden 
Age as a paradise lying in the remote past, only recoverable by a 
divine interposition, with the modern ideal of a perfect social state 
to be attained by the development of existing institutions. He 
then inquires how far such anticipations are justified by the exist- 
ing condition of society, and pronounces the present age to consti- 
tute one of the most critical epochs in the history of civilization. 

Professor Weiss § is a moderate Evangelical theologian of Rothe’s 
school. In his essay on “the Christian ideal of the good and its 
modern contrasts” he seems more successful in bringing out the 
former division of his subject than the latter. We seem to under- 
stand, at least, in what Professor Weiss considers the New Testa- 
ment ideal of perfection to consist, but are not quite so certain in 
what respects it differs from the ideals of the modern world. 

Dr. Freytag’s sketch of the mythology of the North American 
Indians || is professedly at second-hand, and his materials are ob- 
viously very defective. He is, for example, unacquainted with 
Bancroft’s great work on the Indians of the Pacific coast. He 
promises to return to the subject, and may probably accomplish 
something with more ample resources, and less partiality for 
Biblical analogies. 

The Munich Library§[ contains a curious old Latin play on the 
subject of Anti-christ, brought from Tegernsee, where it was pro- 
babiy composed. This production, little more than six hundred 
lines long, and of the very sleuderest degree of poetical merit, is 
the theme of a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty pages by 
Dr. von Zeschwitz, who finds in it remarkable illustrations of 
the medieval belief that the German Emperors represented the 
Roman Empire, and in this capacity were entitled to co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with the Pope. His notes on the Byzantine sources of 


this idea are interesting and erudite. The play is referred to the 


year 1188; its authorship is uncertain. 

Rudolf Gottschall’s ** writings are always worth reading. The 
author’s clear-headedness and practical good sense afford a sutffi- 
cient guarantee against the feebieness or extravagance incident 
to most German novelists who go beyond the limits of a single 
volume, while his literary practice and dexterity ensure the 
effective presentment of whatever he has to say. ‘ Withered 
Leaves” is a highly effective novel, not distinguished by any deep 
insight into life nor animated by any lofty purpose, but cleverly 
constructed, full of varied incident, excellently written, and indi- 
cating the accomplished literary crattsman on every page. 

Otto Roquettes novel is the only light contribution to the 
Rundschau ++, which certainly needs enlivening. Herr L. Bam- 
berger’s article on the present aspect of Socialism in Germany 
may be weighty and seasonable; it certainly is not cheerful. 
While admitting that the Socialist deputies in the German Parlia- 
ment are few, he shows that a gain of from three to four hundred 
thousand votes would place them, if combining with the 
Ultramontane and other anti-national fractions, in a positive 
numerical majority among the electors, if not in the 
Chamber itself. He criticizes the academical Socialists, and 
describes the recent railway strike in America. The best 
remedy would be a revival of industry, the p ts of which 
are scrutinized in a somewhat desponding spirit in another essay 
by F. von Neumann-Spallart. In a paper on the art of getting up 
books, Herr Bruno Bucher protests against the retention. of the 

* Die Vivisection, ihr wissenschaftlicher Werth und ihre ethische Berechti- 
gung. Von larpos- Leipzig: Barth. London: Williams & Norgate. 

ie vorsokrutische Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer organischen 
Von 8. A. Byk. 2. Leipzig: Schéfer. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

t Die Idee eines goldenen Zeitalters. Von E. Pfleiderer. Berlin: Reimer- 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die christliche Idee des Guten und ihre moderne Gegeusitze. Von H. 
Weiss. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

\ Zur Mythologie der nordamerthanischen Indianer. Von Dr.L. Freytag. 
Bielefeld: Giilker. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{ Vom Rimischen Kaiserthum deutscher Nation. Ein mittelalterliches 
Drama. Nebst Untersuchungen. Yon G. von Zeschwitz. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. London: Williams & Norgate. 

* Welke Blitter. Roman von Rudolf Gottschall. 3 Bde. Trewendt: 
Williams & Norgate. 


Deutsche Rundschau, Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
fe tt 6. Berlin: Paetel. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
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Gothic character. His remonstrances derive point from being 
themselves conveyed in the offending type. Herr A. Cohn pub- 
lishes some new letters of Schiller’s, of no very extraordinary 
interest. 

North and South * has a pleasing novelette by F. Uhl; some 
excellent translations by Freiligrath from Herrick and the 
American poet Aldrich; a review of the earlier period of the 
Italian Renaissance by W. Liibke, and a sketch of the popular 
German caricaturist, W. Busch. 

The most interesting contribution to the Russian Review f is a 
notice of Catharine II.’s correspondence with Frederick the 
Great, which seems, however, to be rather distinguished by esprit 
than by political significance. Some notes are added on Catharine’s 
relations with Gustavus IIL, and other features of her reign and 
character. There is an interesting account of the basin “of the 
river Obi, a region stated to abound with natural wealth. The 
inhabitants, nevertheless, are represented as impoverished and 
oppressed. 

* Nord und Siid. Eine deutsche Monatsch if Herausgegeben von 
Paul Lindau. Bd. iv. Hft.2. Berlin: Stilke. London: Nutt. 

+ Russische Revue. Monatscbrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 


ben von C. Réttger. Jahrg. vii. Hft. 1. St. Petersburg: Schmitz- 
orff. London: Triibner. 
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Shareholders). received, within three a “applicstions for over three times the amount re- 
quired. The Shares of another Association, with only ten shillings : Share paid up, are 
sow worth £40 each, a Dividend tor the half-year of £6 7s. 5d. having Been declared on each 
are. 


These Associations have hitherto, for the most addressed themselves to — classes 
—_ community. The present Association itself to all, without di of 


The business of this Association will comprise all the departments of existing Association 
such as Groceries, Provisions, Wines, Habe: ry, &c.; and one of its special features wil 
be the extension of its business to branches not yet undertaken, and with this object Sore will 
be arrangements for furnishing a house throughout with every requisite, both of British and 
Foreign Manufacture. 

All goods sold by the Association will be supplied at the lowest possible prices commensurate 
with their quality 


Every Shareholder will be entitled to all the advantages afforded at the Stores, to a share in 
the profits as hereinafter specified, and will —_ the power of ragga ‘Ticket Holders, not 


CL ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Soe Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be adapted to any Window or other 7g 
Prospects one & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


P: ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The FINE ARTS GALLE- 

RIES of the BRITISH SECTION are to be covered with COCOA-NUT FIBRE 

MATTING of a novel design, by ad manufactured t by TRELVAR & SONS, 69 Lu 

ey. A Cotsigene of all the Best Floor Coverings forwarded post tree upon application at 
udgate Hill 


REAKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLYV- 
ING BED TABLE, adjustable jheight or inclination, adapted for and 
Writing | in or out of bed. Prices from of S 
A. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Satine Place, London, W. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE CARTERS PATENT), 


for holding a Book or Writing _ Yaw Sy &c. in any position over an Easy- 
, Bed, or Sofa. Prices from 21s. 
A. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish | ~eenaety Great Portland Street, London, W. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 
(TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 


“Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


fumera everywhere. 


ILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES.”—* There’s no sweeter 


Tobacco _comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the *THREE 
CASTLES. Vide “ The Virginians. only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
bh Name and Trade Mar 
. &« H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 

Our CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 

for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is therefore strongly recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants, Price, delivered free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. References or cash required 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 

WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


four, each to pay two shillings and sixpence r ten for a period 
of tive i for the privilege of dealing at the Depots 3 of the ‘Association. and of sharing in 
the profits. The Directors reserve the ro cant to limit the er of Ticket Holders from time 
to time, according to the exigencies of the Association's business 


Every Shareholder and Ticket wane to save the trouble = expense of sending money 
through the Post, — be able to onen:s Deposit Order Account at the Stores,and_purc! 
made from time to time will be debited thereto. The balance at credit can be withdrawn in 
cash at any time by giving three days’ notice. These accounts will not bear interest. 


Money will also be putete - ag grt in sums of not less than £1, on which interest will be 
allowed at the rate of 5 per + per annum, on sums that have remained on deposit one 
calendar month. One month's 's ‘notlee of ‘withdrawal to be given, except on payments for pur- 

chases at the Stores of the thus gives to S olders and 
Ticket Holders greater ~ 2. — than are allowed by any Savings 
From the net profits 5 per cent. interest will be -oitene first charge on the paid-up Share 
Capital, and the balance Will be divided as follow - 
One-fourth to the formation ‘Solel Fund. 
One-half as a Dividend to the Shareholders. 
A Bonus equa! to the remaining one-fourth will be paid pro rata to the Ticket 
Holders who shall have im wr ma during the year, gvods to the extent of £29 
and upwards from the Association 

When Reserve Fund shall — reached the sum of £50,000 all further addition thereto 
will cease ; and the said one-fourth of the balance of the net peotts. will be applied to in- 
creasing the Dividend to the Shareholders and the Bonus to the Ticke —_ 1 


e Board of Directors of the A inti In d of xperience 
ensures that all purchases will be made most advan’ usly,and with and 
it is intended that the assortment will be such as wil enbeass all the principal requirements 
of a family, while ev: td possible care will be taken, in the appointment of a thoroughly efficient 
staff, for the proper conduct ver W strict supervision will be exercised to 
ensure civility and attention. 

Purchasers will receive their goods amounting to 10s. and upwards carriage free, the 
Metropolitan or railway in London ; ona for the benefit 0 

to any railway station 

within 100 oh ; and spec ‘al “arrangements will be made for the carriage of at low 
rates to all parts of the United Ringsow 

It is d, for the of Shareholders and Ticket Holders, to cotablich a Refresh- 
ment Department for cold som ota which will be open between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
5 p.M., where first-class will be obtainable at reduced prices to which wiil be 
attached a ladies’ waiting-roo! 

It is proposed to have a Telegraph Office within the together 
pare oy for writing letters, and an ascending room for easier comm: een the 
rs. 


In view oft the greet of present by tablished. under the suitable 
servan st: ce wi estab: the managemen 
a lady, foterviews can take ols for tof servants. 


Iti d that all ar will be enable the Association to 
their City Stores early in Uh preweut year Depot will be opened at 

Special attention is called to the following important features in this undertaking :— 

There are no restrictions with regard to Profession or Class. 

The extension of the Co-operative System to House-furnishing with first-class articles at 
reduced prices. 


ji of the Systems of Deposit Accounts at Interest, which combine the advan- 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS'S —— WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
free on ication. 


ELLIS'S. RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS— Crystal Springs. Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, 
LLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SON: 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square." 


The 
tages of a Savings Bank and a Co-operative Sto re. 

The benefits enjoyed by the Ticket Holders being entitled to a share in the Annual Net 
Profits, thus weirs this Association entirely Co-operative. 


The Free Delivery of Goods to both Shareholders and Ticket Holders within the Metropo- 

litan Postal District. 

or Shares ; and no Contracts of any kind 
ve been 


Prospectuses, end Forme of Appieation fir Shaves, can bo Offices 
A ti Lane, E-C., and 33 Craven Street Strands WiC or the 
icitors. 


If a lesser number of Shares than is applied for be eietied, Oe the Deposit will be applied 
Pen. the payment on allotment, and balance, it any, ret o 
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Policies will expire on 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A. D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Ormick—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—EDW ARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 


Hugh Directors. — 
Robert Burn Bly Huth, 
William Thomas reat Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lean 


Peli 
Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 


Georse William Campbell, Esq. 
Georg David Powell, 
P.F. 


whurst, Esq. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. 
Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie. Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, 
yy” Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
William B. Watson, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given thet the Fifteen days of grace allowed Sor renewal of Lady-day 


invi licati for d Life ts. 
on 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 


FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
OrFices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3.900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


William Knowles, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Malcrimson, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen? Esq. 
William Davidson. Esq. William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Fredk. Joseph + eal Esq. Sir John Rose, Bart. 

Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell. Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 


arratt Cattle 
Garratt Cortloy 


t Amadeus — Esq. Octavius Wigram, Esq 
mot Holland. Montagu Cleugh w iikinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Eo. M. P. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 9. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
2xemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 


All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a 


The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
BraNcu—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Financial Results. 

The Annual Income exceeds 

e Assurance Fund is over 

‘The New Policies in the last r 

The New Annual Premiums were 
‘The Total Claims by Death Ley amount to 

Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to .......... £6,356,262 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half Land first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over 6@ of age. 
= +p el ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 


AL ‘ALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Bonus. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in January 1877 (amounting to 
£357,014), averaged 50 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in the 

he next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1°82, and Persons who effect 
NEW PO LICIES betore the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
pe of Profits over later Entrants. 
Report, 1877. 

The Fifty-third Annual Mapes just meek and the Balance Shects for the year ending 

June 30, 1877, as rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at cither of the Society's 


Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
FIRE, LIFE. aod. 4XNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


50,000 


Lite and Annuity Rese 
Total Invested Funds..... 
e New Series of Life Pol 


5, 

Under the red are ed to Four-Fifths of the Profits 
of the Participating Class. Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fire Insurances upon 
equitable terms. For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, or tu 
any of the Agents of the Company. 


val Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady-day should be paid within Fifteen days 
therefrom. 


E QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 
Capital of the Equitable is more than times its renewal-premium 


"The while working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
income 


It has never allowed C ission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 
been saved to the Assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFLE 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1x LONDON............1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) .........000++++++++++£2,092,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


Secretaries. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE | PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


[MPERI AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.: and16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at derate rates 
| Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Lady-day should. & renewed 


before April 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
“REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Total Funds invested ............. 
Policies in Force, with Additions ......... oe 


Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 5 50 years been at the average Rate of 
| £2 per annum, 


For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply te to the SECRETARY. 


ToNDon and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE 

CHIEF OFrrick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
| w. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


(THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


HEAD OrFricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


| BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. paises, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong ne. 
| Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
| Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
THOMSON, | Chairman. 


KINAHA N’S L L Weis 


pi Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

me. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS._E. LAZEMBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelelrated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the oe Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name. bez to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaran 
as entirely U eedudereted 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and is Trinity Street. L London.S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly sel some to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed = Eliz abeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE 1 MEDAL. 


Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most deliciousand 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” — Food, Water, and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


KPPSs’s COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION. Prepared by Savory & Moor, 


143 New Bond Street, Lendon. 


A MEDICINAL FOOD, for Persons suffering from 


Consumption and | Ww asting Diseases. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION counteracts the tendency to the 


above complaints, and nourishes the sy ystem. 


M MEDICINAL FOOD—PANCREATIC EMULSION. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE. And Sold by Chemists everywhere. 


BRAVATIS DIALYSED IRON. 
“FER BRAVAIS 
THE SIMPL EST AND BE ST TONIC. 
ure Iron and Oxygen combined without acid. 
LANCET, June 9, 1877 : “* Neutral, tasteless. A beautiful and interesting preparation.’* 


Birt Il MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3. 177: “Ilas all the good effects of Iron 
Without producing constipation or disturbing the on, and it does not blacken the teeth.” 
Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO., 13 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 

To be had of all Chemists. Pamphicts sent post free on application to 
RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO., § Idol L ane, 1 London, E.C. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


SINE. | See Name on Label. Highly nded by the Sold in 


LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; JLES, 28., 3s. d., 
q VDER. in loz. Bottles, ‘each, —By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
MORKSON « SON, Southampton Row, hussell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


\ UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
bs MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition. now ready, postage free, containing 
all the leading Books of general interest, of the past and present seasons. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


‘TICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE'’S CLEARANCE 
CATAL JE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
greatly redu ed prices, is now rea This Catalogue contains Burnaby’s Ride through Asia 
Minor, Marsh's Ride throuzh Is! am, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Turkey, MeCoan’s Egypt, 
Schuyler’s Turkistan, Thomson 'sV. oyage of the Chatlicnyer. Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley, 
Sister Natalie. Blue Roses, Cherry Ripe, Won! ond an unusually large Selection of other 
Popular Works in History, Bioerap: hy. Religion. Philosophy. Travel and Adventure.and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 
MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—ALI the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SEL ECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER rina: 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz. 
we Pig +75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192( clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
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March 23, 1878.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 nt Street, W. 
from One Guinea to ony amount. to the supply required. All 
the best of New Shiota post free. 
with yin pans rg i Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
CHU HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
907 Regent Street, near the Polytechn 
BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on March 18, 1878, imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 30s. . 

[HE REVISED EDETION of the STATUTES, Vol. XIV. 


% & 26 Vict. to 28 & 29 Vict. A.D. Pre under the Direction of the 
Statute Law Committee, and Published a. wo Rathority of Her Majesty's Government. 


ISWOODE, Her Majesty's Printe: Harding Street, Fetter Lane 
so London, E.C. And all Booksellers. ‘ 


At all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GUILT Y, or NOT GUILTY? A Tale. By Major-General 
w. G. HAMLRY, late of the Royal Engineers. 
her admirable novel in one volume.” —Examiner 

“the pode is told with consummate, and therefore with, entirely concealed, art. Its power 

lies in the most powerful and the most simple which we have read for 
ws. 

vitogether, "Guilty, or iNot Guilty ?’ is quite outside the ordinary type of on 
this account, as well as by dint of its intrinsic merits, it will make its mark.” —Scotsm 

“This is a truly stirring and exciting tale, written with great force,and with oul that 

jiscernment for which the author has been for so long a time celebrated.""—Bell's Messenger. 

“* Guilty, or Not ocike strikes us as the very clever and successful experiment of a very 

man. or’ 

© We have been induced to describe the plot somewhat minutely, for it marks a fresh turn 

in the current of modern story-telling, and this is indeed high praise to bestow on any author.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published this day, Second Edition, 6s. 


MARMORNE. The Story is Told by ApotpHus SEGRAVE, 
the Youngest of Three Brothers. 
Extracts from Reviews. 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.—* And by way of contrast we turn to a book as ——— 


and rare in its kind as other is the y novel, in one modest 
called * This is a very remarkable book.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ These remarks have been carried to unwonted length, though not more 
than the book seems to us to deserve from its unwonted merits.’ 

SPECTATOR.—* Ext: ‘inating, and emi 1 

GRAPHIC.—* Undoubtedly : a book of mark that one | sliould read.” 

HOME NEWS.—* Full of fascination and of charm 

WORLD.—“ Written with a skill and a power that are truly admirable.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Fep. 8vo. each volume 2s. 6d. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S ANCIENT CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A. 
Volumes published ; each sold separately. 

HOMER’S ILIAD—HOMER’S ODYSSEY ~ HERODOTUS — ZSCHYLUS — XENO- 
PHON—SOPHOCLES—EURIPIDES—ARISTOPHANES— HESIOD and THEOGNIS— 
LUCIAN — PLATO — GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — DEMOSTHENES— 
THUCYDIDES. 

CZSAR — VIRGIL — HORACE — CICERO — PLINY’S LETTERS — JUVENAL — 

PLAUTUS and TERENCE —TACITUS—LIV Y—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and 


PROPERTIUS. 
WILLIAM & Sons. and London. 
be had of all Booksellers 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Just ready, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of Jonny Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “John Halifax, 


Hurst & BLackeETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


wos S YOUR LAWYER? I haven’t required one since I 
ht of Crospy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C., a copy 
of EVERY AN S OWN LAWYER, by a BARRISTER, 6s. 8d. (post free 86 stamps), which 
to me twenty times over in the saving of Law — fees. “ A complete and 

epitome of the laws of this country.” —Zell’s Lise. 


Just published, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A LEGAL GUIDE for the CLERGY; with Appendix of 
Recent Statutes, and the Judgment of the Final Court on the Appeal o: Ridsdale. 
By R. Denny URLIS, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* This attempt to condense within very narrow limits so much of the Law Ecclesiastical 
of England Ci. is usually required, is designed for the use of such of the i “lerey as are not 
elaborate treatises, and have not oe access to libra: 
The object b onl been to state with impartiality, as well as with brevity, the exnuting law. 
London: KNIGHT & Co., 90 Fleet Street. And of all Booksellers. 


Crown 10s. 6d. 
(C. I.)\—HISTORIC and MONUMENTAL ROME: 


a? any for the rntente of Classical and Christian Antiquity in the Italian 
By Cuas, IsiporE 


Also, by the same author, 
HEMANS (CHAS. I.)—A HISTORY of MEDLZVAL 
CHRISTIAN and SACRED ART in ITALY. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


WILLIAMS & wOnasee, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
‘THE OVERLAND RKOUTE.—ENGLAND to CALCUTTA, 
the GVERLAED ROUTE. as conducted in 1845. By the late FrepeRick W ALTER 
Esq., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., M. Inst. C. E., late to the Government of 
India; Author of “Practical “Tunnelling,” “ Surveying Levelling,” &c. Edited by his 


“ A capital description ae the journey from England to Calcutta as performed overland thirty 
ago.” —European Mail 
Pleasantly written.” *_Graphic. 
“A compact and useful account. Si_Saturday Review. 
London : HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 


‘THE DECAY CHURCHES: a “Spiritual Outlook. 
The old order changeth.”—~TENNYSON. 
London : SIMPKLIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
MARTINEAU v. Dr. JAMES).—RELIGION as 


AFFECTED MODERN MATERIALISM. With MODERN MATERIALIS 
‘ts Attitude towards Theology. The Second Essay may be had, price 1s. 6d. al 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lond 


A NEW EDITION OF PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, 
To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 
ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, SEDGES, AND GRASSES. 


bites ~~ notify that they will issue a New re of the above, in 
Twelve Monthly Parts (or Divisions) at 5s. 
Royal 8vo. stiff wrapper, 5s. the First Part or eel of 


ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 


ITAIN, including the SEDGES, and GRASSES. Containi: page 
of printed in Col oars, embodying 160 subjects. 


min suing this New Edition, the Publishers would call attention to the following improve- 


mact oy lates have been recoloured from Nature, where necessary ; and the Printing in Colours 
plete wniaenite has been printed at one time throughout, giving to the entire work a com- 
Each 4 Division, will complete ste a Volume. with its perfect Index. and Division 
will conten te 20 to 30 Coloured will 
WaARSE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


j Fallow. of Merton Coll., Oxford, Head-M: 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoLEsworTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Herwortn Dixon. 3 vols. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ArexanpER 


Fraser, Author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so piquant, that no 
reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.”—Morning Post. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


“ A charming and powerful story. Soden, ea ant Madge’ surpasses all Lady 
Tlardy’s Moraing Post 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
Mignon,” ” &c. 3 vols. (March 27. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now publishing, in 4to. vols. cloth, 30s. 

THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
NINTH EDITION. 

Edited by Professor THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
Assisted by upwards of Three Hundred Contributors. 

Vorumes I. to VII. now ready. 

Vorvme VIII. (New Volume) in the press, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


MR. AND MRS. BRASSEY’S YACHT VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Now ready, with 2 Coloured Maps, 6 Coloured Charts, 9 Full- pee Illustra- 
ext, 


tions engraved on Wood, and 109 Woodcuts in the 
in One Volume, 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


A YOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Bhassr. The 118 
Illustrations engraved by G. Pearson, chiefly after Drawings by Hon. 
A. Y. Bingham.) 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 7 vols. medium 8vo. price £10 lés. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches 


of other Sciences. By HENRY Watts, F.R. S. assisted by eminent Seientific 
and Practical Chemists. 


work which England “The English is not rich in lexi- 
yet p ced on chemistry—one of cons of science : we weuld t to this work 
greatest, indeed, whi she asa model upon might beframed. 
upon any scientific subject—is finished at It certainly exhausts the subject up to the 
last, and we are able to congratulate Mr. | date of publication, and therefore forms as 


i 
Ww — Most sincerely upon its comple- | were the balanced ledger of the chemist.” 
8. Atheneum 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF GANOT’S PHYSICS, 


Now ready, large crown 8vo. illustrated by 4 Coloured Plates and 820 Woodcuts, 
price 15s. cloth, 


LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, rimental 

and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited with 

the Author’s sanction from GANor’s Lléments de Physique by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 

F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eighth Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

In the present edition no other change 
has been made in the body of the work 
than a slight alteration in the size of the 
page, which, with the addition of some 


fresh matter, has increased by about sixty 
pages the size of the book as it stood in 
the Seventh Edition. The new matter in 
cludes sixty-two additional illustrations. 
By the same Translator, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


ANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL 
J READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Second Edition, revised; with a 
Coloured Plate and 464 Woodcuts. 


London, Lonemanys & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
ANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, ABERDEEN MEETING, 1877. 
*,* The VoLUMEs from 1860 to 1876 may also be had, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 512 pp.. cloth gilt, 14s. 
Gin AT LANDOWNERS of GREAT BRITAIN and 


IRELAND : a List of all Owners of 3.000 Acres and upwards, worth £3,000 ayear ; their 
reage. Income from Lund, College. Club, and Services. Culled trom the * *Modern Dooms- 

i Book ” by JOHN a AN, F.R.G.S. With an Analysis qhowtag the Distribution of 
Land and Landed Incom 


“ Mr. Bateman has a a piece of excellent work in this valuable me 7 n 
“A useful book to certain people, and a very entertaining one ton great many 
“Mr, Bateman may be congratulated on his volume.”—Saturday Review. 

London : HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, Ss. 6d. 
A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: from the Earliest 
CRUTTWELL, M. 


jod to the Times of the papoose, By CHARLES THOMAS 
aster of Bradfield College. 
of good scholarship and good criticism.”"—A th 
* Not a dull page will be found in the volume.”’—Acad 
“ Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in England.” x 
British Quarterly Review. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
it. By CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College oi 
London: H. RENswAW, 356 Strand. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


POSITIVISM on an ISLAND; or, the New 


Paul and Virginia. By W. H. Matuock, Author of “The New 
Republic,” will appear in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for APRIL. 


THE IRIS of HOMER and her RELATION 
to GENESIS ix. 11—16, by the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone, 
will appear in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State 
of the Question, considered in a Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s 
New Book, by 

Professor SALMON, D.D. 

Principal TULLOCH, 

The Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 
The Rey. WILLIAM ARTHUR, 

The Rev. JOHN HUNT, D.D. 
Professor J. H. JELLETT, 

The Rey. EDWARD WHITE, 

The Rev. R. F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 


Will appear in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL. 


*,* This Series of Papers will be continued in the MAY Number of . 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, when it is expected that the fol- 


lowing Writers will contribute: The Rev. Canon Licutroot, D.D., | 


The Rev. Professor PLumrTre, The Rev. Henry Atuon, D.D., The Rev. 
Conon Prerowne, D.D., The Rev. J. H. Rice, D.D., The Rev. Professor 
Brrxs, The Rev. A. M. Farrpainy, The Very’ Rev. Dean Howson, and 
others. 


Contents For APRIL: 


POSITIVISM on an ISLAND; or, the New Paul 
and Virginia. By W. H. MALiock. 


FACTS of INDIAN PROGRESS. 


Mosier WILLIAMS. 


WIFE-TORTURE in ENGLAND. 


Power CosBe. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. 
By Professor W. Sraxtey Jevons.. III]—The Experimental 
Methods. 


THE MISCARRIAGE of JUSTICE. By Francis 


Perk. 


MR. FROUDE’S LIFE and TIMES of THOMAS 
BECKET. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. II. 


By Frances 


THE IRIS of HOMER, and her RELATION to 
GENESIS ix. 11—16. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapsrone. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT : the Present State of the 
nag considered in a Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New 
Rev. Professor Satmox, D.D. 
Principal 
Rev. J. BAatpwin Brown. 
Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. 
Rev. Jonny Hunt, D.D. 
Rev. Professor J. H. JELLETT. 
Rev. Epwarp Wuirr. 
Rev. R. F. Lirrtepate, D.C.L. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in 
RUSSIA. By T.S. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


*,* The APRIL Number of THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW begins a New Volume. 


STRAHAN & CO. ‘LIMITED, 84 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded tq 
the Publisher by the 6th and BILLS by the 8th April. 


Murray, Albemarle Street. 
On March 29, No. CCXX. Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS: 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. Withan Se. Chapter 7. A New Light. 
Chapter 8. Triumph and Terror. Chapter 

HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

8 TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 

NORTH-COUNTRY STUDENTS. 

CANOSSA, 

WAR. 

“FOR PERCIVAL.” Withan Illustration. Chapter 26. Of Confession. Chap- 
ter 27, Sissy Enters into King Agag’s Feelings. Chapter 28. Broken Off. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


and the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
LAkT. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
at Paris; and as introduction to the detailed criticisins of diifcrent 


sections, 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will saiitittini a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


"ART. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 


Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, ane the Salon, with Etchings and Engraving: 
of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 


| "ART: a Weekly Artistic — iew.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Post free, 6d. 
THE STATIST of MARCH 23 (No. IV.) 
CONTAINS THB FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
Should hg Banks publish their 


col 
The Peace and the Con; 
The Situation of the Government. 


What is the nominal Revenue of Eevptt ? 

Profits of Joint-Stock Banking. N 

Mr. Faweett on our i Position. 

Mr. Delahunty on £1 N 

With Gratis Supplement containing a Paper by Mr.-STEPHEN Rondotenyy on the Nature and 

Extent of our Foreign Food ares and the Sources from which they are derived. Nos. 
, and ITI. of THE STATIST have contained, amongst others, the following Articles: 

The Probable Deficit, The New Position of Austria, Profits of English Joint-Stock Banks, 

Fey be Finance. The Private Banks and th e Recent Failures, Russia's Economic Loss in the 
he American Silver Bill, The va | of Money, Could Turkey Pay a Large War 


| telenaiey ? English Railway Dividends, &c. & 


By Professor | 


Office, 16 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 
To be had of all Newsvendors. 


In Monthly Parts (No. I. on April 1), Is. 


Ovk NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associations. With 

interesting Descriptive Matter by the Author of * ‘By Loch and Land.” Three Chromo- 

graph ¥ ta 8 in each Part in facsimile of original Water-Colour Drawings made expressly tut 
is wor 


OUR } NATIVE LAND: an Artistic Publication. To appear 


Monthly at the popular price of One Shilling. Ambleside, Rydal Falls, and Derwent- 
water will be represented in Chromo in the First Number. Ready on April 1. 


Printed and published by Marcus WARD & Co., London and Belfast. 


CALCUTTA BUILDINGS.—See THE BUILDER of this 


Week for View and Plans of Small Cause Court, Calcutta ; also Illustrations of New 
Gloucester Bride, Regent's Canal—Decorative Treatment of Modern Subjects—West-End 
Chambers—Trade Disunions—Turkish Cottages—Round about the Bar—Metropolis Building 
Bill—Left-handed Workmen,&c. 4d.; by post, 4jd. 56 pages. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


ORE SHILLING HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 
HALF-HVUUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE, 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS., 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 
THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING, 
London: Winsor & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place. And all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


PROTOPLASM. By Lioner 8. Beatz. Third Edition, Plates, 
London: x 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH a 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; post free 


REVELATIONS ot QUACKS a. “QUACKERY. 
By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 
ne, i has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Reve- 


topteme, ona = =e disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doingt 


London: BAILLifRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MAID ELLICE. By Tueo. Girt, Author of 


“ Pretty Miss Bellew,” &c. 3 31s, 6d. [ This day. 


THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 


Sea. By SypNEy Mostyn, Author of ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arraur Lewis, 


Author of ‘‘ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“Avery hing story.” —Si 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arruur 


HAMILTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RUSSELL Monro, Author of “‘ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 
3 vols, 31s, 6d. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary 


E. SuHIp.ey, Author of “ Gabriel Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina Brack. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “WORKADAY 
BRIARS,” “THE WYNNES,” &c. 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author of 


“* Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE REIGN of ROSAS; or, South American 


Sketches. By E.C. Fernavu. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in 


AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum, Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE EARL of EFFINGHAM. 


M‘DOWELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


By Mrs. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
MUSEUMS, LEARNED SOCIETIES, ART 
COLLECTORS, &c. &c. 


FOR SALE, at the very low price of £60 (issued originally 
at nearly £120), 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Published by permission of the Trustees. 929 PLATES 
(size 12 by 10 inches) representing: 


I. PRE-HISTORIC AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL. II. EGYPTIAN. 
Ill. ASSYRIAN. IV. GRECIAN. V. ETRUSCAN AND 
ROMAN. VI. ANTIQUITIES OF BRITAIN AND 
FOREIGN MEDIZVAL ART. - VII. SEALS OF 
CORPORATIONS, SOVEREIGNS, &c. 


Mounted in 12 strong Portfolios. 


Apply to H. SOTHERAN & CO., SECONDHAND BOOKSELLERS, 
136 STRAND, LONDON. 


Now ready at all the Librarics, 2 vols. 


WINNA: a Novel. 


“Founded upon Church of Eng! 


LONDON: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5 FRIAR STREET, BROADWAY, E.C. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 2ls. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE—CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 


Conversations with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c 
Just ready, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mrs. HELFER, 


in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the 
Countess Nostitz (Mrs. Hetrer). Translated by SturcE. 
8vo. [ Immediately. 


TRAVELS of an EMIGRANT LADY in 


MUSKOKA. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Juzia Kavanyacu, 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 38 vols. 


FELIX DAHN’S 


STRUGGLE for ROME. From the German 


by Lity Wo.rrsoun. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS GRANT'S 
“MY HEARIT’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“My Heart's in the Highlands” will distinctly add to its Author’s reputation as 
a writer of novels far above the average. 


A SECOND EDITION OF MR. LEWIS WINGFIELD'’S 


LADY GRIZEL is now ready, at all 
Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
TRUTH. 
The best pitce de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public 
for many a day. weene 


This novel will make its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, in which will be continued the Two new Serial Stories, 
JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE”? by Mrs, ANNIE 
EDWARDES, and “THE FIRST VIOLIN,” will be ready at all 
Booksellers’ on March 28, price 1s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of the 


NEW WORLD. From the French of M. le Marquis DE caeot LOY. Royal 4to. with 51 
Drawings on Wood and 6 exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Flemeng, o-*, gilt —-, - 
‘ust publishec 
N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above book printed, collectors of rure 
illustrated works should order at once. 
“ Worthy of a among the books of season in every library.” —Standard. 
the etchi re admi: volume may be classed 
that have of late 3 years tious the '—Art-Journal. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF os NEEDLEWORK. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice of 
Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Lockwoop and E.GLAISTER. Royal 4to. with 19 
Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane, cloth, 2Is. 

The plates in -printing testify to the taste and of their designer, Mr. 

eeccccce We consider the treatise a most useful work, i ng sound prin- 

ciples into "the art of dcoorative needlework, and the necessary practical hints ior 
carrying them out.”—Queen. “ and "—Daily New. 


HEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N.D'ASVERS. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and Map, cloth extra, 5s. 

“ Rich in romantic interest.”—Daily News. “A book which is a real acquisition to the 
library of travel.”—Spectator. “ Compiete and vividly written.” "World. “Charmingiy 
printed and illustrated, and very readable.”"—Art Journal. “A stirring and pathetic record 

of African exploration.” 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N. D'Anvers, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo. om numerous 
Iilustrations, cloth extra, 5s. (Just published. 

This Volume contains an Account of Mr. STANLEY'S Recent Travels, and a Map 
showing his latest Discoveries. 


Complete Catalogue of Put post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


Now ready, a Story, in Two Volumes, crown Svo. 17s. 


A LOST BATTLE. 


“ gagne bataille 
Aura mes amours,” 
Qu’il gagne ou qu perde 
Les aura toujours.” 
Chanson de Franche-Comté. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. xxii.-284, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS of the 


late VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. i 
ty ay Upon Philological and kindred Subjects. Edited 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—430, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the 


Recent Origine wate Earth. By James C. LL.D., Author 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 21s. 


THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; being 


& History of the Dozslopment of Moral Culture. By C. STANILAND Waxe, Author or 
“ Chapters on Man,” 


Crown 8vo. pp. 300, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and HABIT. By S. Borter, Author 


of “ Erewhon” and “ The Fair Haven.” 


author of * Erewhon’ might be expected to write a fanciful book, and he has done so; 
but he has also shown himself capable of more than mere fancies.""—Sat: urday Review. 
“In a rough and popular way he paints his pieture, lays in the colour in contrasts bold 
enough t to > entahe the popular eye, and is content to Piet minor pass His 
theory is, notwithstending, based on science.""—Spectator. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 350 pp. each, with Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 


LESSING: HIS LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By James Sime, M.A. 
Vor allem erweist sich der Verfasser als = 4 Mann von freiem, unbefangenem Geiste, von 
vielbeitiger ernster Bildung.”"—Jm neuen Reich. 

“ Sicher wird dieses Buch, das mit solcher Liebe und eingehendem Grindlichkeit sich an die 
Schilderung yo og — so bedeutsamen Geistes unsrer Vergangenheit macht, und diese 
hohe schéne Aufgabe in einer so vortrefflichen Weise list, sich nicht t bloss in des Verfamers 
Heimathslande, sondern auch in der Heimath des Dichters liebe und viele Freunde erwer- 
ben.” — Weser Zeitung. 

“ Diesmal ist es ein Englinder, welcher fon, Unsterblichen in der verbreitetsten Sprache 
der civilisirten Welt einfuhrt, und siehe da, der Englische Lessing hat fir uns kaum ein 
tremdes Haar, kaum eine fremde Niiance oder Zathat Sein leben, Bild strahlt aus dem 
von der Liebe polirten und hingehaltenen Spiegel rein und voll zuritck. Die leidige * Kriimer- 
nation’ hat wieder einm al gezeigt. dass sie vollkommen auf der Hthe des * ureigenen Geistes’ 
zu stehen vermag, dass sie im Stande ist, in die feinsten Falten des kritisch-philosophischen 

ewebes uschauen und das Rithsel Analyse virtuos zu lésen.” 

Augsburger Aligemeine Zeitung. 


8vo. with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By 


Gronce Heyry Lewes. 


Coxrests: The Nature of Life—The N 
The Reflex 1 Theory. ervous Mec! Animal Automatism— 


° We have on former cuetione pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewes’ 's handling 
Lae ar expounder of the results entific research........ The book itself is one which 
will inevitably find its way oar tee the hands of every student of ave science who wishes to 
btaii t view of physiology in its relation to mind.” —Saturday Review. 


Vol. I. (Third Edition), 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
Gzonc Henry Lewes. First Series: THE FOUNDATIONS OF A CREED. 


ConTENTs: The of and its to Metaphysics—The Rules 
of Phil of Knowledge. 


Vol. IT., 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 


Contents : The Principles of Certitude—From the Known to Matter 
and Force—Force and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling and Motien 


Vol. I. now complete, royal 4to. cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA 
ORIENTALIA. Edited by Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S., &e. &c. 
CONTENTS : 
anayet INDIAN WEIGHTS. Pp. viii.—76, with Plate and Map. By E. Tuomas, 
COINS OF THE URTUKI SPREOMaRs “de Pp. xii.—45, with 6 Plates. By STANLEY 


‘THE COINAGE OF LYDIA AND PERSIA. 
N. HEAD, Assistant-Keeper of Coins, 


OF THE UNI DYNASTY. Pp. Plate. By E. T. 
ic Instruction at Cairo. 


wits 3 Plates. By 
&8, Minister of P 
am... g PARTHIAN COL COINAGE. Pp. iv.—65, with 8 Plates. By Pency GARDNER, 
ON THE coINs AND MEASURES OF CEYLON. 
Plate. By T. W. Ruys Davins, of the Middle Temple. 


Post 8vo. pp. 366, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics, By 


EpDITH SDIcox. 


Post 8vo. pp. xx.—250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION 


of the Ay Religions. Professor C. P. Trek. Translat 
by J. EsTLin CARPENTER, with the Author's assistance. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. pp. xvi.—280, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION in CHINA; containing a Brief 


Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese : with Charvetieete Prospects 
Christian Conversion amongst that By EDKINS, DD. 


Post 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 


in a Series of G 
otes of a Journalist in the years 1870—1872, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SHORTLY TO APPEAR, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“BONNIE LESLEY:” a Novelette in One 


Volume. By Mrs. Herserr MAntiIN, Author of “Cast Adrift.” With 
Frontispiece by Miss C. Paterson. (mmediately. 


Fep. Svo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By MARIN DE LA Voyre. Forming a pleasing and Easy Introduction to the 
Language. With 80 Engravings. (Jmmediately. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


CHUMS: a Story for the Youngsters of School- 


boy Life and Adventure. By HARLEIGH SEVERNE, Author of “ Little 
Harry Gwynne.” Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SMALL and GREAT: Scenes in the Life of 


Children. Translated, with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroqu«: 
by Miss HARRIET POOLE. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artist Bertall. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND OF HARRISON WEIR’S ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 


TRIMMER’S HISTORY of the ROBINS. 


Written for the Instruction of Children on their Treatment of Anima's 
With 24 beautiful Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE FOURTH THOUSAND OF 


ROSAMOND FANE; or, the Prisoners of St 
James. By Mary and Caruerine LEE, Authors of “ Lucy’s Campaign,” 
“ The Oak Staircase.” 33. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
“ The eventful story of Charles the First’s children very well told.""—A theneeum. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


OCEAN and HER RULERS: a Narrative of 


the Nations who have from the earliest ages held dominion over the Sea; 
comprising a brief History of Navigation from the remotest periods up to the 
present time. By ALFRED ELWwes. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown Svo. with 16 Illustrations by Walter W. May, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


APPROACH to the HOLY ALTAR. By 


Bishop Ken. With an Address to Young Communicants. Limp cloth, §1.: 
superior cloth, red edges, ls.; French morocco, limp, 1s. 6d.; calf or moroce», 
limp, 3s. 6d. ; Russia limp, 4s. 6d. With Photographs, 2s. extra. 

*,* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have specimen copy, 
with prices for quantities, post free for Six Stamps, on application. 


THE EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 


OUR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the Cam- 


paigns and Gallant Deeds a the British Army during the Reign of Her 
a Queen Victoria. With an Account of the Abyssinian Expedition. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. New and Revised Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. ; 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


THE EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 


OUR SAILORS; or, Anecdotes of the Engage- 


ments and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By W. H. G. Kineston. New 
and Revised Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE THIRD THOUSAND OF 


“THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS!” “The 


‘Brightest, Merriest, Jolliest Little Pair of Monkeys in the World.” With 10 
Illustrations by John Proctor, 2s. 6d. 
4 spirited narrative.”—Saturday Review. 
“A very pretty story. These young people are amusing and joreiie through all their 
scrapes, ai id we are sorry to close the book upon them.”—Pall Mall Gaz 
‘old with thorough humour and naturalness. One that old boys ne aide with grey hairs 


on their heads may and laugh over.”"— Yonconfurmist. 


NEW EDITION OF 


GRANNY’S STORY BOX. 


Super-royal 
16mo. with 20 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF 


THE THREE COMMANDERS; or, Active 


Service Afloat in Modern Days. By W. H, G. KinesTon. 63.; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 


THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adventures of their Young 


Followers, 


THE MISSING SHIP; or, Notes from the Log of the Ouzel 
Galley. 


THE THREE LIEUTENANTS; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New Edition. 
HURRICANE HURRY;; or, the Adventures of a Naval Officer 
during the American War of Independence. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S 


CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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The Saturday 


March 23, 1878.] 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with 140 Illustrations, 32s. 


CHINA : a History of the Laws, Manners, 


and Customs of the People. By the Venerable Jonn Henry Gray, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong. Edited by W. Gow Grecor. 


**On the social condition of the Chinese there is no book, so far as we are 
aware, that surpasses, or even equals in value this work....... It is a mono- 
graph which is entitled to rank alongside with Mr. Mackenzie Wallace's 
* Russia,’ being based, indeed,on much longer and more minute observation 
than that which formed the basis of that remarkable work.” —Scotsman. 


SIXTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown Svo. 6s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS : Memoirs of a Disciple 
of the Lord. 8vo. 12s. {This day. 


“The winning beauty of poe book and the fascinating power with which 
the subject of it appeals to all English minds will secure for it many 
readers.” — Contemporary Review. 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HIS- 


TORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. The Monarchy—The Reformation. 


8vo. 16s. 
“The present volume gives us an increased sense of Mr. Green's historical 
ability.”—Examiner. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


PBENEDICTA. By Mrs. Atrrep 
3 vols. crown Svo, 31s. 6d. (This day. 


“«¢ Benedicta’ is altogether a fine, a poetical conception. wrought out 
with a feminine grace and delicacy of feeling as well as a vigour of touch 
that are far from common in fiction.” —Scotsman. 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 


JRRAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


By J. P. Manarry, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
New Chapters on the Excavations at Mycenz and Olympia, crown 8vo. with 


Map and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. [This day. 
*,* The above Work is the latest and most authentic account of the 
Country and its Inhabitants, 


NEW VOLUME OF SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


PRIMER of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Professor W. STANLEY JEvONS, LL.D., F.R.S. 18mo, ls, [This day. 


MONEY. By Francis A. Warker, Professor 


of Political Economy and History, Yale College, Author of ‘‘ The Wages 
Question.” 8vo. 16s. [This day. 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Means and Ends of Economic Production. With an Appendix on the 
Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By RowLanp HaMiLTon. 
8vo. 12s. [This day. 


TTHE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER of 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: an Attempt to Determine. [Py the Rev. 
H, Paine SToKes, M.A, Extra fep, 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day, 


SIXTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the 


Study of Nature. By Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Coloured 
Plates and numerous Llustrations, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcous, 


LL.D., Professor U.S. Observatory. 8vo. 112 Illustrations 


5 Maps of the stars, 18s. {This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ART AT HOME SERIES.” 


THE BEDROOM and BOUDOIR. By Lady 


BARKER. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d, "ba day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. of A HISTORY of IRELAND. By 


SranDisH O‘'GrapyY—THE HEROIC PERIOD. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


NEW IRELAND. By A. M. Suztivany, M.P. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. [Wow ready. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN MY INDIAN GARDEN. By Putt. 


Roxzinsox. With a Preface by EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S., dc. 


NOTICE.—_NOW READY. 


ALPINE ASCENTS and ADVENTURES ; 


or, Rock and Snow Sketches. By H. Scnutz WILSON, Member of the Malen 

Club, Author of “Studies and Romances,” &c. *Small post 8vo. with 

2 Illustrations by Stone, A.R.A., and Edward Whymper, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS OF 


A PRISONER of WAR in RUSSIA. By 


Colonel W. Jessen Coopr, Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 
This work describes Colonel Coope’s experiences with the Turks, and his 
cowardly treatment by the Russians. 
“Simply enthralling in interest. He is absolutely incapable of gush.” — Vanity Fair. 
* His words have an air of truth and soberness about them that is irresistibly persuasive...... 
It, should be, we think, emphatically the war.” 
“That t he was ill-used, most shamefall and cruelly ili-used by the Russians, is certain.” ‘8 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE LAND of BOLIVAR;; or, War, Peace, 


and Adventure in Venezuela. By J. M. SPENCE. 2 vols. demy Svo. with 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIE W.—* No one could have been better fitted to go to vemeentie i ne 


Mr. Spence....... And it seems impossible that any other book about Venezuela can be 
by persons who can refer to these volumes.” 


PALL MALL GAZE TTE.—* He ‘written a readable and useful work.”' 
SPECTATOR. His book i is a valuable and comprehensive one...... ‘The personal narra- 
tive is spirited and interesting. 


Now ready, 8vo. wrapper, 1s. 


LUNACY in its RELATIONS to the STATE. 


By Sir James Coxe, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P.E., Commissioner in Lunacy, 
Scotland. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By Rrra, Author of 


“Vivienne.” 3 vols. 


THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. By 


Proavia. 3 vols. 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a CRIME 


—FIRST and SECOND DAYS—is now at all the Libraries. 2 vols. 
The Two Vols. completing the Work will be ready shortly, 


A SECOND EDITION IS PREPARING OF 


THE WRECK of the GROSVENOR. 3 vols. 


“If Dana and Defoe had written together, they could not have produced engthlog ap - 
“ Whether the story has any foundation in fact we do not know, but its realism is admirably 
susta: ned from first to last and its interest is 
“ We recommend all whocan relish a sea story to read * The Wreck % 
Post. 
- be do not hesitate to pronounce on book a fascinating one........ It is admirably wr inten, 
in a clear and fluent style.” —Spectator. 


NOVEL NOW READY. 


AS SILVER is TRIED. By M. E. Kermope. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
scenes between these sisters are well drawn ; they are always 


sem and always lively........ of whom + see _— ittle, is charming, as fresh and 
sweet as the air from her own Mall G 


IN A MINOR KEY: a Novel. 2 vols. small 


post Svo. 1s, 
“A perfectly charming story.”. my! 
"Phere is a great sweetness about the characters Nina and her Emmeline, 
ons the book is thoroughly lady-like, and refined in tone and sentiment.’ uardian. 


SIR GILBERT LEIGH. By W. L. Ress. 


2 vols. 21s. 


* There is a wealth of fact, a power of descriptive writing, and an earnestness in all he says- 
which raises Mr. Rees's book far above the level of the ordinary novel.” —/all Mall Gazette. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


DANIEL the BELOVED. By the Rev. 


Wiuiam M.Taysor, D.D. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: His Life and its Lessons, Post 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
ELIJAH the PROPHET. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
PETER the APOSTLE. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STRBET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 
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EDWARD 


NEW BOOKS. 


Large 8vo. with 16 Maps and 
68 Tilustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA.— COMPENDIUM of GEO- 
GRAPHY and TRAVEL in AFRICA, for General 
Reading. on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und 
ihre Volker.” Edited and extended by Kerru 
Jounston, F.R.G.S, With Ethnological Appendix 
by A. H. KEAN NE, _ 

“We di jis book as the 
dest of its Kind, = upon Africa this or any 
other country."’—Fiel: 

“* No better book cou uid be placed in the Leyes of the student 

most useful as a 


African will be foun 
work of reference." Geographical Magaz 


Demy 8vo. with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, 
cloth, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES on the 
AMAZON and its TRIBUTARIES. By C. Bar- 
RINGTON Brown, Assoc. R.S.M., “yr of “Canoe 
and Camp in British Guiana ;” and WILLIAM 
Lipstong, C. 

“ The pereative these edventures is brightly and pic- 
turesquely w: con 3 much curious information 
about the sae “mightiest river with wh 
have not not et by any other Eng- 

‘elegra, 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of IRELAND. By Enwarp Hct, 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
mary Author of “ The Coal-fields of Great 

tain.” 


CONTENTS: Part 1. Geological Formation of 
Ireland. Part 2. Physical Geography of Ireland. 

Fn 3. The Glaciation of Ireland. 
oenves pearance of Professor Hull's book is timely, seeing 
Pet we shall shortly have a host of scientific visitors to the 
Green Isle on the forthcoming meeting of the British Associa- 
. to whom it will prove of great value. But even the 
ordinary tourist will find the pleasure of his visit greatly 
pont one A if he add this work to his travelling library, It 
pf also be welcome to those who wish to me 7 apa 

ith the geology of their own country.""— Dublia Express. 


Demy Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 


COAL FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN; 
their History, Structure, and Resources, with 
Notices of the Coal Fields of other parts of the 
World. By Epwakp Hutt, M.A., F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of 
Geology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, &c. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, embodying 
the Reports of the Royal Coal Commissi 


Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


THE HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. 
By Ascott R. Hope, Author of “A Peck of 
Troubles,” “A Book About Boys,” “A Book 
About Dominies,” &c. 

“In addition to its woodcuts, h: t 
SS ; the book is one which they who select will do wiscly 

ting.” — Publishers’ Circular. 


Crown 8vo. with 34 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
ADVENTURES in the AIR: being 


Memorable Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From 
the French of M. de FoNvVIELLE, Translated and 
Edited by Joun S, Kettie. 

“A collection of some of the most notable incidents which 
have La sg the progress fi the science and practice of 
ter as is necessarily intro- 
duced is act of, a kind to repel the veriest trifler in literature, 
The s of a most interesting nature. and may be read 
with by old as well as young,”—Zimes. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 
OREGON : its Resources, Climate, People, 
and Productions. By H. N. Mosetey, F. Rs 


Post Svo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. Hotps- 
worTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Author of “ Deep Sea 
Fishing and Fishing Boats.” SALMON FISHE- 
RIES. By ARcHIBALD YounGc, Commissioner of 
Scotch Salmon Fisheries. Uniform in size and 
type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 

“ We commend the little book as a most useful guide to 
those who —_ to oer yp in a compendious form, a general 


= over the present condition of our fisheries, both salt 
and fresh,”—Land and Water. 


Post Svo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bursiner, 
Autbor of ‘“‘ Domestic Floriculture,” “ Cultivated 
Plants and How to Grow Them,” &c. Uniform 
in size and type with “ British Manufacturing 
Industries.” 

wee ot doubt that book on commercial horticulture, and 


eannot that this ‘entertainin 


Magazine. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 
ROUND ABOUT LONDON.  Tourist’s 


Guide to the Country within a Circle of Twelve 
Miles Round About London: comprising a List of 
the parishes, towns, villages, hamlets, parks, seats, 


h livings and in- 
habitents. | ¥ With’ historical, archeological, archi- 
tectural, and que notes, itable for the 


tourist, ‘antiquarian, and artist. Compiled from 
the best ancient and modern authorities and from 
actual observation. To which is added a series of 
specimens of walking excursions, limited t» six 
miles, and visits to Hattield, Knole, St. Alban's 
and Windsor, with a copious Index. By a FELLow 
of the Society of ANTIQUARIES. 


“ There is no end to the many associations of the places 
which are recal memory by turning over the pages of 
this little book, or by ransacking the reminiscences of some of 
one’s own near rambles. ‘fo those who have traversed the 

und this book will be a pleasant reminder. and with its 

elp they can visit the scenes again without leaving their easy 

= to those who have yet to visit — many places, so 

close at hand. which are endeared to us by the lives or con- 

secrated to us by the deaths or graves of our great men, this 
will be a useful and pleasant guide.” —Zines. 


Post 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d., or with the Two Supple- 
mentary Volumes on * The Industrial Classes and 
Industrial Statistics,” 14 volumes in all, in a box, 
cloth extra, gilt lettered, £2 10s. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, Edited by G. Puiturs Bevan, F.G.S., 
&c. A Series of Twelve Handy Volumes, each 
containing three or more subjects, by Eminent 
Writers, as under : 


Iron and Steel, Copper, Brass, Tin, and Zinc. 

Metallic Mining, Coal, Collieries, Building 
Stones, Explosive Compounds. 

The Birmingham Trades—Guns, Nails, Locks, 
Wood-screws, Railway Bolts and Spikes, Buttons, 
Pins, Needles, Saddlery, Ezctroplate, Pens, Papier 


aché, 

Acids and Alkalies, Oils and Candles, Gas and 
Lighting. 

Wool, Flax and Linen, Cotton, Silk. 

Hosiery and Lace, Carpets, Dyeing and Dleach- 


ing. 

Pottery, Glass and Silicates, Furniture and 
Woodwork. 

Paper, Printing, Bookbinding, Engraving, Pho- 
tography, Toys. 

Tobacco, Hides and Leather, Gutta Percha and 
Indiarubber, Fibres and Cordage. - 

Shipbuilding, Telegraphs, Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, Railways and Tramways. 

Jewellery, Gold Working, Watches and Clocks, 
Musical Instruments, Cutlery. 

Salt, Preservation of Food, Bread and Piscuits, 
Sugar Refining, Butter and Cheese, Brewing and 
Distilling. 


“The idea of publishing in the same form of volume a 
number of essays on British Industries, which should be 
trom the pens of men whose positions are a guarantee for the 
correctness of the descriptions given and of the facts detsiled, 
is certainly a good one. A larze number of people desire to 
possess a general acquaintance with those industrial opera- 
tions which have for a long period distinguished this country, 
but they have not the time or the opportunity, or perhaps 
the industry, for hunting out the details of them which are 

robably scattered through numerous books and journals, 

‘or this class these books 1 appear to us to be exceedingly well 
adapted...... We recommend the essays to the attention of all 
who desire to know something of the industries of which they 
treat......The impression left after a careful examination of 
each of the subjects dealt with is most favourable. 

um. 


2 vols. post Svo. with Maps, sold separately, 
each 3s. 6d, 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. Pnituiprs 
Bevan, F.G.S. Uniform with “ British Manufac- 
turing Industries.” 


“ These volumes form a useful supplement to the twelve 
volumes on ‘British Manutacturing Industries,’ already 
issued under Mr. Bevan's superintendence pinnae Their value 
is greatly increased by the ‘ industry maps,’ which enable the 

see at a glance i in what districts a particular trade or 
is carried on.” —/all Jali Gazette. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSE- 
HOLD SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education 
and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil Teachers. By 
RopwerT JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent 
of Education in Natal. 


ConTENTS: Introduction and Alphabet of the 
Subject—Nature and Action of Food—Classifica- 
tion of Food Substances—Preparation of Food— 
Nature and Action of Drink—Heat, Clothing and 
Washing—Health and Disease—The House and its 
Appliances—The Economy of Money. 


“It is intended for home use as well as for schools, and 
forms a manual that should ei of service in any household 
little book li 
many families. 
its most 


STANFORD’S LIST. 


NEW MAPS. 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES.—STANFORD'S STE- 
REOGRAPHICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, 
Constructed to show the Correct Relation of the 
Physical Features. Mounted on roller, varnished, 
price 21s, 

“ It looks like a model of our islands, showing in a remark- 
ably striking and real manner, not only the relative situa- 
tions of mountains and plains, but the exact configuration 
and relative heights of the former, the run of the valle 
the lie of the watersheds, and the courses of the rivers. ‘Ait 
the other features of the islands are likewise shown, including 
the chief towns and the railways. The greatest care has evi- 
dently been taken to keep exactly true to nature, and in this 
Tespect the map is superior to anything we have before seen, 
Artistically and geographically the map is a masterpiece, “= 

should be hung up in every school ; it will compel children 

learn geography.” — Times. 


Fourth Edition.—Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; 
size, 36 inches by 42. 


ENGLAND and WALES (GEOLOGICAL 
MAP of). By ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
and G.S., Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
veys of Great Britain and Ireland, and Professor 
of Geology at the Royal School of Mines. This 
Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when 
mounted in case, folds into a convenient pocket 
size, making an excellent Travelling Map. In 
sheet, 25s.; mounted: on linen, in case, 30s.; on 
roller, varnished, 32s. 


New Edition, from a Survey made by the Publisher in 
1875-1876.—Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 
inches by 76. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STAN- 
FORD’S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its 
SUBURBs, constructed on the basis of the Ord- 
nance Block Plan, thoroughly revised and com- 
pleted from actual surveys specially taken for the 
purpose, with details of Public Buildings, Parks, 
and various Estates, from Original Documents, 
Complete Map, Coloured and mounted, on spring 
roller, £5 5s.; on roller, varnished, £2 153s.; mo- 
rocco case, £2 lis. The 24 sheets, Coloured, in 
portfolio, 3ls. 6d.; plain, 2ls.; single sheets, 
Coloured, 1s. 6d. ; plain, 1s. 


Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36 inches by 26. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS.—STAN- 
FORD'S MAP of METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS IM- 
PROVEMENTS, for Session 1878. Showing in 
blue the Schemes which have been sanctioned by 
Parliament, but have not yet been carried out ; 
and in red the Schemes for which the sanction of 
Parliament will be asked in the ensuing Session. 
In sheet, 4s. ; mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. 


Scale, 5 inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


LONDON.—An EXACT SURVEY of 
the CITYS of LONDON & WESTMINSTER, y¢ 
BOROUGH of SOUTHWARK, and the Country 
near Ten miles round, begun in 1741 and ended in 
1745—by Jonn Rocqgve, Land Surveyor and en- 
grau’d by RicHarD Parr. (Shortly, 

New Edition, reduced in price. 

LONDON in the REIGN of KING 
CHARLES I. Facsimile of Newcourt’s Map a 
London in 1658. [Shortly. 

Being an Exact Delineation of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and the Subvrbs thereof. 
Together with ye Burrough of Sovthwark And All 
ye Through-fares Highwaies Streetes Lanes and 
Common Allies wth in ye same. Composed by a 
Scale and Ichnographically described by RIcHARD 
NeEwcovnt of Somerton in the Countie of Somersett 
Gentleman, 


Scale, 7} miles to an inch; size, 31 inches by 38. 


IRELAND.—A GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
IRELAND. Founded on the Maps of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Sir RicHarp GuiFFITH and of 
Professor J. BEETE JUKES. By Epwarp HULL, 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M. Geological Survey 
of Ireland, [Yearly ready. 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


SEA of MARMARA, DARDANELLES, 
BOSPORUS, and CONSTANTINOPLE.—Sheet 3 
of STANFORD'S LARGE SCALE MAP OF 
THE SEAT OF WAR IN EUROPE, includes 
the country between Adrianople and Constanti- 
nople; the Lines from Buyukchekmejeh, Chatalja, 
and Derkos Lake; Silivri, Rodosto, Shar-koi, 
Bulair, and Gallipoli; also the Water-way from 
Besika Bay through the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmara, and the Bosporus to the Black Sea. 
Coloured ‘sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


The Two Maps on one sheet ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


DARDANELLES and BOSPORUS.— 
STANFORD'S LARGE SCALE MAPS OF THE 
DARDANELLES AND TROAD, Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch ; and of the BOSPORUS with CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE and the GOLDEN HORN, SCUTARI, 
&c. Scale, 14 miles to an inch. Coloured, 


3s. ; 


mounted in case, 5s. 
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